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A Nation of Prisoners, France Awaits Invasion 





iMPORTANT 


SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip... and pause 
in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. Then you'll ask a question and 
the answer will be “That?...That’s Old Charter!” And you will have made a 
friend for life... For when we started with whiskey, this noble by nature, then 
waited many years while Time made it mellow and ripe... we were bound to 
wind up with a whiskey that would get asked about ...and remembered! 
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OLD CHARTER 


A SUPERB /gmm\ 
AMERICAN 
WHISKEY 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS—TODAY! 


This Whiskey is 7 Years Old Straight Bourbon Whiskey * 90 Proof + Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. | Tunein! Schenley’s“*Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival’ Every Wed. Eve.,C. B.S. 
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Hang up the apron . . . Put on the office dress, the factory dun- —_ 

ig garees, the nurse’s uniform, the teacher’s blouse, the blue, we 
khaki or forest green of our armed service auxiliaries ... Your 
= country needs every woman who can be spared from her home ———— 
Xe === - ... Needs her to “man” undermanned offices, to build in war WW SS 
S== 





























plants, to teach ‘in understaffed schools, to save lives, to release 
men for actual combat duty . . . Analyze your qualities, decide 
where you'll help your country’most . . . If you haven’t small 
children, or your children are over 14—Your Uncle Sam is 
singing, ‘Come on and help, We need your heart and hand’’.. . aaa 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. THE MimeocraPu Company, Lrp., Toronto. ‘SoD 
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MY MOTHER-IN-LAW SAID 


“No you don’t Louis! Not on my sofa,” 
my mother-in-law scolded, as I stretched 
out for a snooze. “That greasy stuff you 
use on your hair may make spots on the 
fabric. If I were Mary, I'd get you a bottle 
of Krem] for the sake of her own furni- 
ture, to say nothing of improving the 
_#ppearance of your hair.” 


BUSINESS, ‘LABOR, 
AGRICULTURE, "AVIATION 
EDUCATION . . - tis 
FIGHTING FRONTS . ° 
FOURTH ESTATE . . e 
FROM THE CAPITAL . 
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“Heaven's sakes!” cried Mary, “What's THEATER Caen = i 
happened to your hair—it looks as wild WASHINGTON TRENDS . 
as a wolf’s.” [Louis had stopped using grease acne “ange a eo 
and was soaking his hair daily with water Waking: Tides, Emest K.- 
. as a dressing —which robs hair of natural War Tides 

oils, often leaving it dry and wild.] ee ee Yee 
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by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 
ayton, Ohio. Entered as second class matter 
of Dayton. Ohio. under the act of March 3. 1879. 


- LETTERS 


- Remedy for Runs 
The following quoted paragraph ap- 
peared on page 18 of your Dec. 27 issue: 


American pantries are bulging with the 
largest stocks of canned food in history. 
Early’ returns from a War Food Adminis- 
tration survey indicate home canners put up 
more food. this year than the civilian por- 
tion of the commercial pack. The total sup- 
ply is 50 per cent more than was available 
during the peak year of 1941. Officials ad- 
mit privately that rationing would no long- 





Lucky Louis — that’s me. Now that I'm 


using Kreml, and now that I have keen... 


Kreml-groomed hair, I’m more admired by 
the ladies in my life. Kreml is different— 
wonderfully different — never sticky or 
greasy — never drying to hair. Sure, I 
agree with the thousands who declare: 
Kreml is right for better-groomed hair! 


KEM HAIR TONIC 


Makes hair feel softer, more 


pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff 


scales and relieves itching of scalp they cause. Kreml also relieves 
and falling of hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive daily use of water 
as a dressing. Use Kreml daily ae directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 





er be necessary if this food could be equi- 
tably divided. 


And one sentence of the next paragraph 
reads: “Most housewives use up their 
points regardless of home canned supplies, 
storing up their purchases.” 

Have you ever patronized .a grocery 
market or a gasoline station on the expira- 
tion date of any one series of our many- 


hued ration points? Try it some time and if 


you don’t agree it exceeds any bargain 
basement super-duper sale, it will be be- 
cause you just haven’t happened to attend 
a basement sale. 

On such expiration dates you will find 
scores of shoppers in the markets ‘buying 
their entire quota of processed foods on 
the one day of the month. In the gasoline 
stations you will find scores of motorists 





U.S. CONSTRUCTION MIRACLE: Over 21 billion dollars of war construction completed in 1942 and °43— 
whole cities and towns delivered “in packages.’ Shell supplied 449 contractors with industrial lubricants. 


‘Shelf 7 wrap a ago 


ere with the most gigantic job in its history, 


the Construction Industry “virtually over-night 
wrapped up and delivered” vast war plants .. . Army 
and Navy camps for millions of men . . . complete 
towns and cities to house war workers. 

Bulldozers, cranes, dredges, trucks, tractors, shov- 
els working full-time, over-time, day and night were 
pushed to the limit. With new machines almost impos- 
sible to obtain, proper lubrication was of the utmost 
importance. 

Shell Industrial and Automotive Lubricants, under 
these severe operating conditions, performed su- 


perbly. On many projects Shell lubricants were used ° 


exclusively ...on many more Shell supplied 60, 70, 
or 80% of the vital lubricants: 


Millions of gallons of Shell products—including Industrial 
Lubricants—were used in building one of the Navy’s 
largest Air Stations: hundreds of napting- vast run- 
ways, a seaplane base, roads, railroads—all were deliv- 
ered complete in only a year-and-a-day, 
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Aten-mile long powder plant in the Pacific Northwest was 
completed months ahead of schedule, machines run at 
capacity on Shell Industrial Lubricants. 


An important excavation project in the Midwest was be- 
ing slowed up because of faulty bearing lubrication—a 
Shell Lubricant, Talpex, solved the problem. 

As production goes all-out for victory, proper lubri- 

cation becomes even more vital. Yesterday's solution 

is seldom good enough for today. 


At the “University of Petroleum,”*Shell’s research 
laboratories, lubricants are constantly being improved. 
Shell Lubrication Engineers apply these improve- 
ments in the field. 


Make sure the machines in your plant get the bene- 
fit of all that’s new in lubrica- 
tion. Call the Shell Lubrica- 
tion Engineer. 


First o11 refinery to 
win the Army-Navy “E”— 
Shell’s Wood River Refinery 


Leacers 1t War Prooverion Rety on 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 








In the 36,500,000 homes in the United 
States are there more bath tubs or 
radios? More radios, two to one. Are 
there more telephones or radios? Again 
radios, two to one. Are there more auto- 
mobiles or radios? Radios, three to two. 
Since neither the tubs nor the cars spout 
ideas (never mind the telephones) it 
looks from here as though radio has 
become important in the lives of most 


people. * 


If you are a distinguished preacher, 
you probably know that you cannot buy 
time on CBS. 

The CBS Church of the Air assigns 
time to all established faiths. It allocates 
this time to these different faiths in direct 
proportion to their numerical size. The 
year’s schedule for the two Sunday 
broadcasts, 10:00—10:30 a.m., 1:00- 
1:30 p.m., EWT, is so planned that every 
established religious group is fairly 
represented on the air. The broadcasts 
originate in every section of the country. 

The series began in September, 1931. 
Its policy is based on the simple premise 
of religious freedom. The speakers are 
invited by the CBS inter-denominational 
Board of Consultants. 

On CBS no charge is ever made 
or payment accepted for religious 

. broadcasts. “ 


In the early days of radio folks 
used to think that the higher the: 
spot you could find, the better the 
. place to plant your radio trans- 
mitter. The theory based perhaps 
on a human practice of speaking from a 
taller soap box to reach a wider crowd. 
But in radio it doesn’t held. The best 
place of all, according to the radio 
engineers whom we try so hard to 
understand, is to stick up your trans- 
mitter on a large bath-sponge in the 
lowly Sargasso Sea. If you insist on 
staying put instead of floating around, 
get into mushy ground, if you can, and 
best of all, get into open salt water, and 
please do not ask us why. The CBS key 
station (WABC, New York) even went 
out into Long Island Sound off New 
Rochelle, remade a gull-perch into a 
solid island, and stuck up there the most 
advanced transmitter the world has 
seen. That is one thing that makes CBS 





LISTENS sous 


programs come in so clear and rich. 
* 


The sponsorship of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra’s Sun- 


day afternoon concerts in Carnegie Hall | 


marks another milestone in making 
great music popular music by making it 
familiar music. The average audience 
that listened to the orchestra even before 
its sponsorship was estimated at over 10 


million people, or the capacity of 125. 


Yale bowls. * 


When you hear a dog or a wolf or a 


mouse on CBS air it may very well be . 


enly Bradley Barker or Donald Bain 
speaking. They're two of radio’s foxiest 
animal-imitators. They can reproduce 
the sound of most any audible creature 
from a baritone mosquito to a vexed 
hippopotamus. But turtles, they say, are 
tough. Too taciturn. 
* 


The first foreign news round-up ever 
broadcast by a network from overseas 
was on a Sunday, March 13, 1938, the 
day after Hitler sent his troops into 
Austria. A half-hour CBS program 


Ellen Wilkinson, M.P., from Lon- 
don; Edgar Mowrer from Paris; 
Pierre Huss from Berlin; Edward 
R. Murrow from Vienna; Senator 
Schwellenbach from Washington. 
For the first time a single broad- 
cast brought to the American pub- 
lic direct news and comment from 
the rocking capitals. Today CBS 
brings 14 such news round-ups to its lis- 
teners every week: News of the World at 
9:00 a.m. EWT Sundays; 8:00a.m.week- 
days; World News Today at 2:30 p.m. 
EWT Sundays; The World Today at 
6:45 p.m, EWT weekdays. 


This is. : 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 





BROADCASTING SYSTEM! 


brought William L. Shirer and |' 





doesn’t 1 people 

' 't mean are receiving 
: indicates the poor 

distribution system set up by the so-called 

experts. Some people need more red points 

than others, while in return they possibly 

need less green stamps for processed foods. 


ilies, 
The OPA has the solution to the prob- 
lem and as yet has not realized it. When 


tion stamp go unused. To relieve_this situ- 
ation in the shoe industry the OPA made 
following shoe ration stamps good any time 
after a certain date but set no expiration 
date. Consequently you never see a run 
on a shoe store. og ee wr 
tem be put into anode for ry meats, butter, 


cheeses and proces: 


. E. McGuire 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
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Rayon Stockings 

In your Jan. 24 issue you mentioned that 
the editor of The Hattiesburg ( Miss.) Amer- 
ican “shuddered” at the suggestions coming 
in as the result of his paper’s contest on 
“How to Punish Hitler.” 

We of the rayon industry “shudder” too 
at the suggestion given by one woman that 
Hitler be forced to stand guard duty wear- 
ing rayon hose and rubberless garters till he 
die of exhaustion keeping the stockings 
smooth. We shudder at the fact that this 
woman and others, too, still don’t realize why 
xayon stockings are not meeting the public's 
expectations of rayon. 

- First of all, rayon-yarn producers know 
how to make a stronger kind of rayon suit- 
able for stockings. We've conducted wear 
tests and have proved this. However, all ma- 
chines capable of producing this type of 
high-strength rayon are now working full 
time for our armed services.-This high-ten- 
acity rayon is being used for heavy-duty 
tires for bombers, trucks, and jeeps, for para- 
chutes of the cargo, flare and fragmentation 


. bomb types, for tow targets and other mili- 


tary essentials. Theref 
rayon available for stockings is a kind suit- 
able for lightweight woven fabrics that are 


‘ore, the only kind of 


not subjected to the same strains as hosiery. 
As a matter of fact, if the government had 
not allocated to hosiery manufacturers a giv- 
en percentage of all rayon produced, Amer- 
ica’s stocking requirements could never have 
been met. 

We hope this information will help the 
lady from Hattiesburg to realize that rayon 
has gone to war and hence shouldn't be 
made the scapegoat for the unfortunate ho- 
siery situation. We have one suggestion for 
the duration—a little tolerance for an indus- 
try which has not been permitted to put its 

Cuanrzes W. Rice Jr. 
Advertising Manager 
American Viscose Corp. 
New York City . 











Flight without Wings 


There is no roar of engines when the 
great, gleaming fuselage of a Boeing 
Flying Fortress makes its first flight. 
Smoothly and quietly it glides above the 
compact rows of partly completed bodies 
to the final assembly line. After the over- 
head crane has set it down in position, 
the wings, tail surfaces and landing gear 
will be joined to the fuselage and the big 
bomber will be ready for the air. 


Thrilling even to the uninitiated, this 
scene holds a far deeper significance for 
the trained technical man. It typifies an 
entirely new development in production 


engineering—a major Boeing contribu- 
tion to wartime speed and efficiency. 

The Boeing system emphasizes short- 
flow, multiple-line production. It pro- 
vides maximum use of every foot of plant 
space. It allows for flexibility in design 
—vital to rapidly changing combat needs. 
And it turns out planes faster. Boeing's 
rate of production today is 10 times what 
it was the month before Pearl Harbor. 


Boeing production engineers have 
proved that by completing each section 
of a plane separately, and bringing the 
sections together only in the last stages 


Finish the Fight with War Bonds 


of assembly, both space and time are 
saved. After a plane receives its wings 
it occupies several times as much room 
as when it is in sections. That is why 
even the wiring of a Fortress is fully 
assembled and installed before the final 


joining of wings and fuselage. 


Without such basic innovations in 
design, engineering and manufacture, 
Boeing could never have achieved the 
swiftly multiplied production that now 
darkens enemy skies. True today, it will 
be true of any product tomorrow .. . if it’s 
“Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS » THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER. ¢ TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE ZT NG 









There’s a difference in Morale.. 
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when Washrooms are Sanitary | = : 


War plants from coast to coast have called on WEST for materi- 
als, equipment and services necessary to the maintenance of 
healthfully clean washrooms at all times, in spite of the added 
demands of 24 hour production schedules. 

Liquid soaps, paper towels, cleansing materials, disinfectants 
and deodorizing equipment are but a few of the many WEST 
products designed to promote sanitation and help guard workers 
against many occupational diseases. The morale of all employees 
is directly affected and women workers, especially, are sensitive to 
washroom conditions. In fact, lack of proper sanitary facilities 
has been shown to be one of the major reasons for women quitting 
their jobs. 

WEST welcomes inquiries by management and stands ready 


* to make recommendations without obligation. 
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RUBBER SHATTERS LIKE GLASS 
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55 A 
—— Going down! Zero ...10 below. . . 50 


below... 100 below... .and still going! 
Not in a scientist’s laboratory, but in 
everyday life... in industry. 
Far-below-zero temperatures have been 
put to work. Machine parts are shrink- 
fitted together by the application of ex- 
+ treme cold to one of the parts. Methods 
of marketing food are being changed by 
new high-speed freezing processes. 
Refrigerated test chambers are teach- 
ing men and airplanes how to fly in those 
strange and frigid atmospheres . . . the 
troposphere and the true stratosphere. 
Today sub-zero temperatures... 






METALS SHRINK 
WATCHES STOP 





OL CONGEALS, 
GASOLINE FREEZES 


FOOD FREEZES 
INSTANTLY 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays 10 P.M., EWT, NBC...““THE WORLD TODAY” 






: 


produced by General Electric Industrial 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning equip- 
ment, are working in hundreds of ways 
to help speed up America’s war effort... 
to help machines work more efficiently. 

Tomorrow, when war clouds lift, these 
new techniques will bring benefits to all 
in flexible, efficient air conditioning and 
commercial refrigeration equipment... 
from General Electric. 


General Electric Co., Air Conditioning 
and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, 
Section 442, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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<+Z BUY WAR BONDS << 


Industrial Refrigeration by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 






News, Every Weekday, 6:45 P.M., EWT, CBS 





of 1888. - 
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The Story ef a Flather and Sen 


oR 
“UNSCREWING. the INSCRUTARBLE” 


- . + including 14 priceless business 
cartoons of the elegant eighties . . . 





You'll thoroughly enjoy this human 
story of two great inventors. And you'll 
learn many facts worth knowing. 


READ ABOUT—"“An Invention That 
Will Last Forever”—and learn more about 
the steering mechanism on your automobile 
than you've ever known before. “The First 
Machine That Ever Tied A Knot”—and 
see how a square knot was tied in a new 
way. “The Invention of the Low- 
Wheeled Trotting Sulky” —and what it 

did in 1895 for““Nan- 
cy Hanks” the famous 
trotting mare. 


And many other 
ELLIOTT INVEN- 
TIONS, in the ad- 
dressing machine art. 
How they came to be 
invented and the ex- 
citing things that hap- 
pened when they 
were. 

FRANKLY, The Story of a Father and Son or 
“Unscrewing the Inscrutable” was written to 
advertise the Elliott Typewriteable System of Ad- 
dressing — but it’s unique, lunlike any advertising 
you've ever read. It is the inside story of inventive 
genius at work,— 206 patents awarded in the last 
70 years to father and son. Read what a few of 
the thousands of enthusiastic business executives 
have voluntarily said about it: ‘‘First advertising 
booklet I ever read clear through from beginning 
to end.” —"A fascinating story very humanly told.” 
—"Best thing I’ve read for eight years.” —"One of 
the most interesting and informative booklets I 
have ever seen.” 

Send now for this fascinating 64-page 
book of valuable facts and delicious humor 
by writing on your business letterhead to 
The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 131 
Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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TRANSITION 


Babies: Eimer Rice, playwright, and 
his wife, the former BETTy FIELp, stage 
and screen actress, had a daughter, Ju- 
piTtH (New York, Jan. 27). 

VELOZ AND YOLANDA, (Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Veloz) dance team, had their sec- 
ond child, ANTHONY, a 4-pounder (Hol- 
lywood, Jan. 27). Five weeks premature, 
the boy was placed in an incubator. 


Birth Dates: President FRANKLIN DEL- 
ANO ROOSEVELT was 62 (Jan. 30). He 
gave his usual small White House dinner 
party and spoke over the radio while the 
nation staged its annual Birthday Balls 
to raise funds for the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. 

Joun D. ROcKEFELLER Jr. was 70 
(Jan. 29). 

Gen. Dovucitas MacARTHUR, com- 
mander in the Southwest Pacific, was 64 
on Jan. 26 (see page 25). 


Weddings: Bi. 
RoBINson, 65-year- 
old Negro tap danc- 
er, married his danc- 
ing partner and 
secretary, ELAINE 
PLaines, 23, in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Nerv- 
ous—although it was 
his second marriage 
—Bojangles slipped 
the ring on several of 
the bride’s fingers 
before hitting the 
right one. 

Ase Lyman, bandleader, married RosE 
BLANE, a singer, in New York. They ex- 
pect to go overseas to entertain soldiers. 

Sm CuTHBERT DE Hocurton, 63, hold- 


Associated Press 


The Bojangles 


-er of England’s second oldest baronetcy 


and a descendant of Lady Godiva, mar- 
ried one of his tenants’ daughters, Pum.- 
OMENA Simmons, 19, at Walton-le-Dale. 
“My grandfather,” said Sir Cuthbert when 
the romance caused a furor, “married a 
kitchen maid, to the great benefit and 
pleasure of all concerned.” 


Battle Dress: First war-duty pictures of 
the Presidential yacht MAYFLOWER were 
released last week. Refitted and repaint- 
ed, she was on patrol duty for the United 
States Coast Guard. The yacht served in 
the Spanish American and last war. 


The Mayflower carried the Coast Guard 


gg CO CAI LEI ES: 


Tribune 
The Burgesses: He wrote 10,000 tales 


Natural: THorntron W. Buncess, 70, 
turned out his 10,000th syndicated nurs- 
ery classic. Peter Rabbit, Reddy Fox, 
ohnny Chuck, Sammy Jay, et al. had 

scampering down the Little Crooked 
Path and around the Old Orchard in Bur- 
gess prose since 1912. In 1910, Burgess 
thought: “I’m written out.” 


Report: Compr. 
GENE Tunney, 45, 
returned to San 
Francisco after more 
than six months of 
touring the Pacific 
battle areas. He re- 


_ ported that the best 


morale was at the 

front lines, where 

the men were bol- 

stered by the “con- 

sciousness of a job 

well done.” Next 

most important mo- 

rale builders: “En- Comdy. 1 Sener 
couraging and cheer- 

ful letters from home, motion pictures, 
and athletics.” 


Medal: Witia CarTHer, novelist, was 
awarded the gold medal of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters for sustained 
and distinguished achievement in letters. 


Promotion: Jumy Stewart, former 
Hollywood star now a squadron com- 
mander in the Army Air Forces in Eng- 
land, was ——- to the rank of major. 
He was reluctant to accept the promotion 
; until “some of my junior 
officers get promoted 
lieutenant.” 


s 


: The director of 
hoy, t es of Defense 
Transportation, JOSEPH 
B. Eastman, found out 
about wartime train 
travel: He rode from 
Washington to New 
York in the cab of an 
electric locomotive of 
The Legislator, Penn- 
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Ahead ® ‘The keynote of Amer- 


ican progress is individual 


of the Future enterprise and initiative. 


As a nation, we plan ahead 

—not only for tomorrow 

but for the day after to- 
morrow. Thinking “ahead of the future” 
resulted, for example, in the building of 
the fleet of America’s first streamlined 
trains—the Union Pacific Streamliners. 


Far-sighted planningand individual enter- 
prise have played a tremendous part in 
America’s growth. Abraham Lincoln, in 
1859, foresaw the vital need for a trans- 
continental railroad that would unite the 
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East with the West in peace and in war. 
Today, over the Strategic Middle Route 
of the Union Pacific Railroad speed 
hundreds of trainloads of troops, foods, 
and materials of war. Rail transportation 
makes it possible for America to carry 
on the fight for freedom. 


* * * 


Many thousands of Union Pacific em- 
ployes are working—many thousands 
fighting—to keep alive the American tra- 
dition of equal opportunity for all; to 
insure a just reward in return for hard 
work, for enterprise and for faith in the 
nation’s future. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


*BUY AND SAVE MORE WAR BONDS 





| LUhat whiskey Bore 
supremely line thal it has 
come lo be associated with 
atures loveliest Hower 
ive Gardenia ’ 
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ANSWER: DE LUXE —_ 
' Always remember that PM means in - 


whiskies what the gardenia means 
Srna 


National Distillers Products Corp., N.Y. Blended Rye or Bourbon Whiskey. 268 Proof. 49% Neutral spirits distilled from cane products. 
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sylvania Railroad express. Eastman, who 
read signals for engineer E. R. ADKINs, 
tried the cab “purely from curiosity.” The 
train was four minutes early. 


International 


Sue Ryan made up a deb for debut 


Chorus Deb: Lucy Cocurang, post- 
debutante daughter of Mrs. Dudley Pick- 
man and the late Alex L. Cochrane, made 
her Broadway debut as a showgirl in the 
“Liegfeld Follies.” Her mother, who did 
not disapprove, said Lucy always wanted 
to be “in dramatics.” 


Petty Pets: When Ezio Pinza, Metropol- 
itan basso, gave his two Dalmatians to 
the Army’s K-9 Corps in Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., he took along an album of his own 
recordings so soldiers could pley them for 
the dogs “if they get lonesome.” 


No Tilt: At Rain- 
bow Corner, Ameri- 
can Red Cross cen- 
ter in London, the 
DucHEss OF KENT 
~ — to hit 
e jackpot on a pin- 
ball suachine aie 
the usual luck. Amer- 
ican soldiers got au- 
tographs and hand- | 
shakes from their roy- Associated Press 
al visitor. The Duchess 


Deaths: Witt1amM ALLEN Wuite, 75, fa- 
mous editor of The Emporia Gazette, in 
Emporia, Kan., on Jan. 29 (see page 77). 

Witut1aM T. DeEwakT, 68, president of 
The New York Sun, (New York, Jan. 27). 
A born manager, he started in business at 
the age of 10—cutting grass—with $12 
of borrowed money for a lawnmower. 

SEN. FREDERICK VAN Nuys, 69, at his 
home near Vienna, Va., on Jan. 25 (see 
page 48). 

Dr. CuHartes H. Townsenp, 85, nat- 
uralist and zoological authority, and for 
35 years director of the New York Aquar- 
ium (Miami, Jan. 28). 

Mrs. CATHLEEN VANDERBILT ARO- 
sTEGUI, 39, daughter of the late Reginald 
Vanderbilt, and half-sister of Gloria 
Vanderbilt di Cicco (Havana, Jan. 26). 

Dr. DanteL. M. Moxvoy, 61, yellow- 
fever expert and field representative of 


oe er Foundation (New York, Jan. 














Sometimes 
Two Plus Two 
Do Equal Five 


You can save one year’s cost 
on your fire insurance if you are 
now buying it from year to year. 


_ How? By getting a five year 
policy for the cost of four annual 
premiums—that’s how two plus two 
equals five! 


Three year protection can be 
bought for two and a half annual 
premiums. 


Consult the Fidelity-Phenix Pat cB 
agent or broker who will give you America Fore Agent 
details and show you how longer 
term coverage can be arranged. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


. FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
assy " a VER which includes the following companies odie President 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. © THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. © NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. © AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. © FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 








Giving Strength toa Bull... Taking Time fromaClock 


a ee ea 


That bulldozer . . . butting dirt, of better and stronger fasteners. 


and rocks with an impact that 
shakes the teeth of the driver ...' 


needs plenty of guts in the bolts and 
nuts that fasten its joints. 

That clock... racing a produc- 
tion schedule, with costs counting 
the minutes it takes to assemble it 
.- needs bolts and nuts so easy- 
fastening they nearly fly into each 
other’s arms. 

For strength that survives the 
worst licking a tractor or train or 
trestle can dish out . . . for accurate 
mating that saves precious assembly 
time: assemble with RB&W bolts 
and nuts. 

For 99 years...RB&W has 
pioneered in the development 


From 1850, when it designed and 
built the world’s first cold header, 
until 1944, when its great batteries 
of modern equipment still represent 
the latest achievement in bolt and 
nut making history ... there has 
been no slackening in effort to im- 
prove its product. 

During the past generation, . 


_ hundreds of thousands of dollars 


have been spent by RB&W in 
experimental and research work on 
nuts alone. . 

This is only one reason why so 
many great names in industry have 
come to depend upon RB&W for 
fasteners that make their products 
stronger, faster, better. 


Sgt 


BRB — Waking sting the things that make Clmerica ethos 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill. Sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattie 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 


Capital Straws 





Evxpect farm leaders to start cam- 
paigning soon for a new price system now 
that parity has served its purpose; they're 
toying with a formula which would as- 
sure the farmers their proportionate share 
of the national income on a population 
basis . . . Washington diplomats say the 
Finnish delegation is showing increasing 
signs of tension and privately displaying 
bitterness over the closer Anglo-U. S. co- 
operation with Russia . . . The U.S. and 
Britain have scheduled a joint conference 
on postwar civil aviation in the near fu- 
ture . . . Virtual agreement has been 
reached for the early repatriation at Lis- 
bon of U.S. and Latin American diplo- 
mats held by Germany and Nazi diplo- 
mats (plus Vichy Ambassador Henry- 
Haye) interned in the U.S... . The Jus- 
tice Department won't file an early anti- 
trust suit against American and British 
mica interests; investigators haven’t been 
able to turn up sufficient evidence. 


Jap Retirement? 

Don’t be too surprised if the Japs 
abandon their remaining footholds in New 
Britain, New Guinea, and the Solomons 
in the near future. And the move won't 
be entirely the result of the U. S. pincers 
movement on Rabaul. The truth is that 
the Jap shipping situation is becoming 
critical. Military estimates place Jap ship- 
building at a maximum of 1,300,000 tons 
annually (including wooden ships) while 
losses are running at a rate of 2,000,000 
tons a year. The 135,000 Jap troops in 
the Southwest Pacific are already short 
of supplies—the Australians recently cap- 
tured a number of prisoners in a half- 
starved condition. These troops cannot 
live on the land and will be left to sur- 
render or die. This doesn’t mean, how- 
ever, that the inner perimeter of Jap de- 
fenses will be any easier to crack. 


Argentine Nerve War 


At least part of the backstage activities 
which led up to Argentina’s break with 
the Axis can now be*revealed. The blunt 
fact is that the State Department, in 
collaboration with the other Allied coun- 
tries, waged a successful war of nerves 
against the Ramirez government. There 
was discussion of imposing economic 





sanctions and of breaking off diplomatic 
relations, but actually no final decisions 
were taken. However, the State Depart- 
ment saw to it that Argentina learned 
about the clubs being shaped. Washing- 
ton is pleased with the results so far, but 
won't be completely satisfied until Rami- 
rez stamps out Axis espionage activities 
and curbs Argentina’s revolutionary na- 
tionalists. 


U. S. French Change 


The State Department now favors a 
change in U. S. relations with the French 
Liberation Committee. It has already 
worked out details of a proposed modus 
vivendi giving the committee a definite 
place in the post-invasion reorganization 
of France. The plan, supported by both 
Edwin Wilson, present U. S. representa- 
tive at Algiers, and Robert Murphy, his 
predecessor, was submitted to the Presi- 
dent last week but did not receive his 
immediate approval. Its backers remain 
hopeful of getting it, however. 


Further UNRRA Complications 


Ex-Governor Lehman’s UNRRA per- 
sonnel problems, already reported here, 
are complicated by friction with the State 
Department, which is highly critical of 
many former OFRRO employes, now 
with the UNRRA. They are charged with 
having little or no conception of large- 
scale international relief or the political 
complications involved. An example cited 
concerns an OFRRO delegate who, after 
a North African tour, recommended ex- 
tensive hygiene education among the 
Arabs—a task which he admitted would 
take several generations. State Depart- 
ment men insist such impractical schemes 
would only arouse contempt for the U. S. 
in the occupied countries. The Lehman 
appointees, however, charge “reaction” 
and will fight all interference. 


National Notes 


The Treasury Department wasn’t en- 
tirely suposestell ‘a its efforts to enlist the 
aid of top Army wives in the Fourth 
War Loan Drive; both Mrs. Eisenhower 
and’ Mrs. Arnold turned down requests 
for photographs to be used as promotion 
. . . It’s not generally known, but many 
residents of the Northwest, Mountain, 
and Southern States can’t donate blood 
because it must be converted into plasma 
within twelve hours and there are no 
processing laboratories close ee me a 
Both the Treasury and the Baruch com- 
mittee are considering recommending a 
postwar tax bill that would remain un- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


changed for at least three years so tax- 
payers could be sure of their future ob- 
ligations to the government. 


Political Straws 


Farley is definitely not rejoining the 
Democratic inner circle; he refused insist- 
ent invitations to attend the Washington 
Jackson Day dinner and has indicated he 
will make an anti-fourth-term declara- 
tion “at the proper time” . . . West Coast 
political sources insist that Willkie’s with- 
drawal from the California primaries 
wasn't influenced by any concessions 
from Governor Warren and that at pres- 
ent the 1940 candidate can count on 
only six or eight avowed supporters out 
of the 50 delegates . . . Note that anti- 
Roosevelt Democrats head up both Con- 
gressional postwar committees—Senator 
George and Representative Colmer. 





Trends Abroad 


Watch for Italian politics to flare 
again as the Allies approach Rome; once 
the capital is taken, it’s assumed the 
whole question of an Italian government 
will be thrown open . . . De Gaulle has 
been assured that French troops will play 
an important role in the western invasion 
and won't be relegated to minor theaters 

. Incidentally, the French under- 
ground is ready to intensify its activities 
but may be stymied by Nazi repression; 
there’s some indication the Germans may 
even launch a quasi-military campaign 
against the underground . . . Unless there 
are heavy rains in the next six weeks, 
British officials fear a severe water short- 
age in England this summer. 


Paraguay Flop 


There were some unrevealed comic- 
opera overtones to the abortive Paraguay- 
an coup last week. The revolutionaries 
had everything all set, then found a key 
— unavailable, and so decided to call 
off or postpone the uprising. But they 
couldn’t get word to certain army officers 
in the plot. Accordingly, plans for seizing 
the telephone and telegraph exchange, 
post office, and arsenal went ahead. And 
judging by the progress made by the time 
authorities closed in, the coup might have 
succeeded if all forces had joined in. 


Southeast Asia Delay 


It now appears that the full-fledged 
Allied campaign in Southeast Asia will 
be further postponed. One prime reason 
is that Lord Louis Mountbatten is dis- 
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satisfied with the way the British War 
Office is handling his command. He has 
informed Whitehall that he is determined 
not to repeat the abortive Akyab cam- 
paign of General Wavell and has flatly 
refused to undertake any large-scale ac- 
tion until all the necessary supplies are 
in hand. At present, the entire India- 
Burma-China command setup is being 
overhauled to establish the precise allot- 
ment of authority between Mountbatten, 
General Stilwell, and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 


Berlin Bombing Results 


The RAF raids on Berlin have had 
some unusual results. Swedish travelers 
from Germany reveal that several hun- 
dred Jews, previously successfully con- 
cealed by sympathizers, have been driven 
out into the open by destruction of their 
hiding places. At the same time, the Ges- 
tapo has seized a surprising number of 
Nazi functionaries, professional men, and 
even Nazi reserve officers whose morale 
has been shaken by the raids. One subur- 
ban concentration camp, Oranienburg, 
now holds 10,000 persons, even though 
a good many “defeatists” managed to es- 
cape arrest in the post-bombing confu- 
sion, while others have escaped from the 
camps owing to overcrowding and a 
shortage of competent guards. 


Foreign Notes 


With Hungary’s finances in chaos, 
peasants are buying Russian rubles on 
the black market, and the government is 
trying to float bonds by promising bonus 
payments in wheat . . . Mistinquett, the 
French dancer who's now over 60 but has 


maintained for years that she was “about 


35,” has finally admitted the passing 

ears by applying in Paris for the more 
iberal “old folk” ration . . . Yugoslav 
sources in London explain the opposition 
to King Peter’s marriage by citing an old 
Serb tradition that the King leaves his 
wife’s side at the outbreak of war and 
doesn’t return until peace, which would 
make Peter’s mid-war honeymoon un- 
seemly . . . There’s an Allied Café in 
Assam prevince, India, which advertises: 
“We specialize in American dishes,” but 
it’s out-of-bounds for U. S. troops, 





Renewed Rum Running? 


Tnternal Revenue officials fear a revival 
of old-fashioned rum running (really 
rum) when the $3-a-gallon liquor-tax in- 
crease becomes effective. Recently, doz- 
ens of small distilleries have been started 
in the Caribbean area, using up the large 
local stocks of molasses, from which rum 
is made, to meet the huge demand for 
the liquor in the whisky-short U.S. This 
rum has been shipped legitimately in bulk 
in small boats of less than 1,000 tons 
capacity which are not subject to War 
Shipping Administration control. Reve- 


nue agents now fear this fleet may be 
used for running rum, particularly to the 
Southern States, where the liquor short- 
age is particularly acute. 


Pinball Triumph 
Here’s a story of how the lowly pinball 


machine recently saved the day for an 
automotive plant making electric gener- 


. ators for the Navy. Engineers, using huge 


baking ovens for drying finishes on the 
enerator armatures, found that some took 
onger to dry than others. In their search 
for a device to regulate oven conveyors, 
they hit upon the “ratchet relays,” the 
electric timing devices which record the 
score and control the lighting in pinball 
machines. Mounted in the baking ovens, 
these devices did the job, regulating the 
conveyors so that each armature reached 
the oven door at the proper time. The 
company got the ratchet relays from con- 
fiscated pinball machines held by the po- 


lice. 


Ship-Plate Surplus? 


With shipbuilding striding far ahead 
of sinkings, the WPB may be forced to 
cut back ship-plate production. A daily 
average of five cargo ships has been go- 
ing down the ways, each with 250 freight 
carloads capacity, and military officials 
may soon be hard put to find cargoes. 
Besides, a shift from Liberty Ships, 80% 
of the 1948 cargo-ship building program, 
to Victory Ships would reduce steel-plate 
requirements. Although not much larger, 
they take about twice as long to build, so 
less plate would be required over any 
given period. If the cutback materializes, 
the bulk of plate capacity would be con- 
verted to sheet needed for landing craft, 
ammunition boxes, and other Army pro- 
grams, and for home-front essentials such 
as railroad cars. 


Business Footnotes 


Although limited to their 1948 quota 
of hops, eli hope to produce more 
beer this year than last, thanks to newly 
developed processes ; . . Birdseye is start- 
ing two new products in the frosted 
foods field: grapefruit segments and 
frosted chow mein . . . Now that the 
Railroad Brotherhoods have been award- 
ed their wage increases, some enginemen 
are getting more pay than their bosses, 
the engine foremen . . . Wall Street is 
buzzing with rumors of the biggest bank 
merger since the ’20s—amalgamation of 
the Irving Trust Co. and the Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. 





Radio Lines 


Radio insiders insist there’s a move 
on to ease Neville Miller out as National 
Association of Broadcasters chief; they 
say John H. Ryan; Midwest station op- 
erator now with the Office of Censorship, 
will be groomed to replace him . . . Re- 
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‘publican leaders would like to get the 


radio show Abe Lincoln’s Story, now 
sponsored by the National. S Busi- 
nessmen’s Association, to tie in with the 
forthcoming campaign . . . Now that the 
FCC has OK'd newspaper ownership of 
radio stations, watch toe trouble, in cities 
where such stations have independent 
competition, over the way the papers 
handle radio news and listings . . . Al- 
though sponsors of religious commercial 
programs spent more last year than ever 
before don’t expect that type of program 
to increase; it isn’t considered “good ra- 
dio” by the networks, 


Press Notes 


Look for the early merger of France- 
Afrique, the news service which replaced 
Havas in North Africa after the Allied 
landings, and the independent de Gaulle 
press in London under a new, as-yet-un- 
selected name . . . For the record, the 
editors of Look deny they plan to shift 
from a biweekly to a fess asis ... In- 
siders say the Hearst Publications, with 
bonded indebtedness reduced nearly 
90% in the last decade, are now in ex- 
cellent financial shape. 


Chevalier Puzzler 


Here’s an intriguing little mystery. Re- 
cently the Borden Company received a 
form letter from a German prison camp 
detailing how gift packages could be sent 
prisoners. It was addressed Dept. M-W-G 
127, the code number issued in a 1937 
condensed milk advertisement which ran 
in several U.S. publications, including 
movie fan magazines. It was signed “Cap- 
itaine Maurice Chevalier,” with the first 
two words in script, the last name print- 
ed. A check with valid signatures of the 
French actor shows.a remarkable resem- 
blance in the handwriting. But the actor 
Chevalier is not a prisoner of war. Since 
the French armistice, he has sung in Paris 
clubs, entertained French prisoners in 
German camps, and made one trip to 
Switzerland. Fighting French officials do 
not regard him as collaborationist, but if 
he has been arrested as a patriot by the 
Germans he would be in a concentration 
camp, not a prison camp. ’ 


Book Notes 


Charley Michelson, publicity chairman 
for the Democratic National Committee 
and veteran viewer of the political scene, 
has finished his autobiography “The 
Ghost Talks” for May publication . . 
George Fielding Eliot, the military com- 
mentator, concerns himself with the 
peace in a forthcoming book called “Hour 
of Triumph” . . . Raymond Moley, NEws- 
WEEK Associate, is completing a .book 
called “The Hays Office” for summer 
publication; it’s not concerned with the 
movie industry as such, but with the his- 
tory of self-ownership and industrial self- 
ae as carried on by the Hays 


ice. 
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It has taken some doing to handle the war load 
thrust upon the railroads — more than twice as much 
freight and nearly four times as much passenger 
traffic as in ordinary times. 


And, because of other war needs for materials, it 
has had to be done with very little additional equip- 
ment. 


But with the good sportsmanship of travelers and 
the surpassing aid of shippers the job is being done. 
Doing it, though, demands that the railroads 


use every piece of serviceable equipment or 
equipment which can be made serviceable. And 





so they've got everything working now to do the job 
that must be done now. 


But there's still a job ahead — first and foremost, 
a growing war job, and after that the work of 
making these railroads ready for the service of the 
America of the future. 


That's why the railroads are not only working but 
are studying so as to keep ahead of their appointed 
tasks — to meet the nation’s war needs now, and 
later to provide for peacetime America the 
finest transportation that experience, plus 
modern materials and science, can devise. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORV 
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Labor’s attack on the cost-of-living index brings increasing 
pressure on the Administration’s wage-control program. As an 
attempt to justify higher wages on the ground of increased liv- 
ing costs, price and stabilization officials feel it cannot go un- 
answered, although they contend that higher wages are no 
solution to labor’s complaints. 


The alternative to a change in the Little Steel formula is ac- 
ceptance of the status quo. Stabilization officials still feel that 
labor can be persuaded to this attitude by such measures as 
more effective price control, greater production of low-cost 
goods, better distribution, and steps to prevent deterioration of 
quality. These moves make the workers’ pay go farther and 
tend to relieve the pressure for higher wages. 


Comfortable supplies of tin, once critical, give assurance that 
our government won't have to back down in its hard-nosed at- 
titude toward the new Bolivian regime. Bolivia derives 60% of 
its revenue from export taxes on metals. Our supplies have been 
greatly eased by the fact that the new electrolytic method of 
treating cans requires only about one-third as much tin as did 
the former “hot dip” method. Can requirements still take about 
25% of the tin consumed. 


International labor rivalry is threatened as a result of AFL- 
CIO maneuvering on two world meetings planned for this year. 
The AFL spurned an invitation by the British Trades Union 
Conference to a London gathering in June because of Russian 
participation. The CIO accepted. Now the AFL is putting full 
support behind a meeting in this country of the International 
Labor Organization. 


The OWI plans to follow up its recent policy statement ban- 
ning individual official views on home-front problems with 
more reports on programs over which confusion exists. Two 
are planned for the immediate future, one dealing with cut- 
backs and conversion, the other with contract termination. 


Servicemen overseas will get their beer, but some of it will be 
in cans. Increased use of cans has been allowed by the WPB to 
make up for a shortage of bottles and shipping containers which 
had threatened the fighting man’s thirst. Because they can be 
shipped in lighter-weight cartons, cans will save paperboard, 
as well as packing materials and shipping space. 

° 


There'll be no moratorium on pork rationing. That’s the reac- 
tion of meat packers, as well as the OPA and the WFA, to 
current Congressional pressure to take the points off pork. They 
feel that general lifting of restrictions now will only mean 
tighter rationing later. Hog-market congestion and shortage of 
cold-storage space are past the peak, and the heavy supplies of 
the present must be processed for use in the slack midsummer 
marketing season. 


More jobs for disabled veterans is the idea behind a manual 
for the physically handicapped developed by the War Man- 
power Commission. It classifies the types of jobs that maimed 





—— 





men can do. It shows, for example, what tasks can be per- 
formed by strong arms even though the worker's legs are crip. 
pled. 





The manual ties in with a program for rating disabled men in 
service hospitals before their discharge. The aim is to prepare 
their records and give them right-of-way with the U.S. Em. 
ployment Service in their local communities. It’s an important 
sequel to vocational training. 










The need for greater world food production will be stressed in 
a forthcoming report of the Interim Commission set up by the 
United Nations Food Conference. Global output is far below 
requirements, its study reveals, and therefore the postwar feed- 
ing problem will involve more than an equitable distribution of 
surpluses. 










The solution may lie in worldwide application of modern tech- 
nical agriculture. This doesn’t necessarily mean mechanization 
of farming but does involve soil and water conservation, use of 
fertilizers, variety in crops, and improved farm-management 
practices. It’s a job of education at the farm level in some 
countries. 













Local chamber of commerce pressure is being exerted in some 
major war-production areas to reduce the labor needs of war 
plants. Reason: the WPB policy of permitting limited resump- 
tion of civilian manufacture only in relatively easy labor areas. 
This tends to give advantage in the competition for reconver- 
sion to those communities which make the most efficient use of 
their existing worker force and thereby reduce their over-all re- 
quirements. Coming months should see an increasing number 
of cities becoming eligible for non-war production. 














The electronics equipment industry will be freed of depend- 
ence on foreign sources for certain mineral requirements if 
current tests on California block talc prove successful. They're 
being conducted for the WPB to determine whether the talc 
meets war specifications for insulating spacers. If it does, the 
domestic supply will be sufficient to meet all important needs. 
Small amounts of proved quality already are being produced 
in Montana. 












Postwar reserves for business will come in for attention again 
soon. Senate Finance Committee Chairman Walter F. George 
is backing a plan to permit businesses to deduct 15% of net in- 
come as a reserve. The sum would be taxed as a capital gain 
instead of at the higher. normal, surtax, and excess profits rates, 
and would be invested in non-interest-bearing, non-negotiable 
government bonds. But this proposal does not meet favor at 
the Treasury, where thinking centers on an “expense carry- 
= scheme patterned on the operating loss carry-back prin- 
ciple. 













The OPA has a new pricing headache. It involves articles in 
which the manufacturer has reverted to a prewar material. In 
many cases the raw-material cost has risen sufficiently to affect 
the cost of the finished article. At the moment it’s a small prob- 
lem in view of limited civilian production of such articles, but 
it promises to grow in magnitude as more materials are released 
to replace Victory-model substitutes. 















































| GREATER... EVER GREATER...GROWS 


Cruoade ee 
the Coot off #te 


New ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AID... 


Ancotlece Zreithe "Feat! 


IKE A TIDAL WAVE, the success of this fine 
tadionic instrument that opens the world 

of sound to millions is sweeping across the 
nation! 


Again Zenith, world’s leading manufacturer 
of radionic products exclusively, has scored a 
“first” of historic importance. Truly, it is the 
spearhead of a mighty Crusade... to rehabili- 
tate new thousands of men and women for 
vital wartime work...to save children os 
lives of failure and misunderstanding.. 
bring new happiness to the hard of ing 
their families and friends. 


America is entitled to know that Zenith, 
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Onve!l- through this Crusade, has brought about a 
use of revolution in the cost of good hearing, as a 
rl evidenced by the tremendous public demand. To Physicians: 
menel Zenith has been deluged beyond all anticipa- A detailed scientific description will be 
tion! We are increasing our production daily, sent upon request. Further technical de- 
but Zenith will never sacrifice quality for tails will appear in medical journals. 
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needs. Meanwhile, you are invited to attend the 24 No salesman will call at your home. Send eb decane ahs vent Deis cee ih 
»duced demonstration now going on at your local op- f our free descriptive booklet. The coupon deficiency is the type that can be benefited 
tical establishment franchised by Zenith. Let below is for your convenience. by the use of a hearing aid. 
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DESIGN is the foundation of a great car. Sound pioneering work on drafting boards ensured 


the quality of the three million pre-war Plymouths now serving owners so superbly. Today 
Stream of Plymouth excellence is channeled into war production. The Plymouth car desig 
department is closea, but Plymouth s genius ior design is 2 living tradition. 

dealers are giving new meaning to the 
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Nation Replies in Grim Fury 
~ to Jap Brutality to Prisoners 


Bonds Soar, Revenge Demanded 
After Story of ‘March of Death’ 
Is Finally Jarred Loose 


America clenched its teeth in rage. 
With the first impact of the: news, the 
people had shuddered at the story of 
savage atrocity upon Allied prisoners of 
war by the Japanese. Even though the 
truth of Japan’s tribal viciousness had 
been spattered over the pages of history 
down through the centuries and repeated 
in the modern slaughters of Nanking and 
Hong Kong, word of this new crime had 
been a shock. There was also a fierce 
sympathy for the kin of Allied fighting 
men who had fallen into those bloodied 
hands. 

But most of all the American emotion 
last week was a fury such as had never 
before gripped the nation in this war. 
Rage lay between the lines of the Wash- 
ington and London accounts. It was ap- 
parent in the terse “no comment” of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, in whom Jap cruel- 
ty had long since bred a passion for 
vengeance. ; 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull speak- 
ing with bitter self-restraint excoriated 
the “demons” and “fiendishness” of Japan. 
Sen. Alben W. Barkley exclaimed: “Ret- 
ribution [must] be meted out to these 
heathens—brutes and beasts in the form 
of man.” Lister Hill of Alabama was prac- 
tically monosyllabic: “Gut the heart of 
Japan with fire!” 

Welling rage among the citizenry sent 
War Bond sales rocketing; a Bronx woman 
snapped: “They’re just stinkers.” In May- 
wood, Ill., and Brainerd, Minn., and 
Harrodsburg, Ky., many of whose sons 
had plodded in the Bataan “march of 
death,” mothers and wives who had al- 
ready donated blood and bought bonds 
and given to the Red Cross ached to find 
some new way to strike at the enemy. 


Risk: Some people voiced resentment 
over the delay in releasing the truth on 
the atrocities. ‘But to shout “Brute!” at 
a brute while he still has’ potential new 
victims in reach involves danger of fur- 


ther cruelty. The American and British 
decision finally to do so came only after 
long and careful calculation of that dead- 
ly risk. 

Ever since the first survivors’ accounts 
reached Washington, debate on the ques- 
tion of publicizing them seethed from top 
to bottom of the War, Navy, and State 
Departments and the Office of War In- 
formation. While he was still head of the 
OWTIs domestic branch, Palmer Hoyt 
fought to get the story published, as did 
OWI Director Elmer Davis. A similar de- 
bate went on in London and Australia. 
(Compared with American prisoners, 
eight times as many British and more 
than three times as many Australians are 
in Japanese hands.) Favoring release was 
the known sensitivity of Emperor Hiro- 
hito, the Japanese Foreign Office, and 
other civilian offices in Tokyo to world 
opinion. Against it ran the Japanese mili- 
tary policy of encouraging soldier brutali- 
ty to harden their troops and rid armies 
of encumbering captives. Finally the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff ordered the 
story suppressed. 


Col. William E. Dyess, one of the escaped 
prisoners who brought the atrocity stories 
back from the Far East. He wanted them 
aired. Later one of his friends offered 
The Chicago Tribune exclusive rights to 
the full story; another friend offered it to 
Collier’s. The Tribune got it for $21,000, 
with a guarantee for Dyess of the huge 
circulation (12,000,000) he wanted for 
the account. Collaborating with a Trib- 
une staff man, Dyess completed the tale 
in September. 

But the Army and Censorship refused 
even to read it for clearance. Then, after 
the return of the Gripsholm from its 
latest prisoner-exchange trip, Washing- 
ton policy changed. Owen Lattimore, au- 
thority on Oriental psychology now in 
charge of OWI Pacific operations, argued 
that exposure and warnings would im- 
press the Japs, while continued suppres- 
sion of the atrocity stories might give 


. them a feeling of impunity. To this 


dominant motive was added a desire 
to stiffen home-front morale, boost War 
Bond sales, blood bank donations, etc. 
Finally, President Roosevelt took re- 
sponsibility for a move that would in- 
evitably terrify the relatives of American 
prisoners of the Japs. British Government 
leaders concurred. The ban on publica- 
tion was lifted—with advance notice for 
the Tribune which now has sold the 
account to more than 100 newspapers. 

On the next page appears the official 
Army-Navy record of the dishonor of a 
nation without honor. 








After Corregidor: The Start of One Road to Torture and Death 
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From the Official Record of Jap Bestiality 


The myth of a Japan of hissing politeness and quaint 
landscapes fell away before the unvarnished facts of tribal 
barbarism reflected in the story the Army and Navy released 
last week in Washington. The narrators were three American 
officers: the late Lt. Col. William E. Dyess of Albany, Texas 
(he was killed in a plane crash last December); Comdr. 
Melvyn H. McCoy of Indianapolis; and Lt. Col. S. M. Mell- 


One 


“The march of death” began when 
thousands of prisoners were herded to- 
gether at Mariveles airfield on Bataan 
at daylight on April 10, 1942, after their 


surrender. 


Colonel Dyess, in a middle group, 


gave this description of “the march of 
death”: 

“A Japanese soldier took my canteen, 
gave the water to a horse, and threw 
the canteen away. We passed a Filipino 
prisoner of war who had been bayonet- 
ed. Men recently killed were lying 
along the roadside, many had been 
run over and flattened by Japanese 
trucks. | 

“At 8 o'clock on the morning of April 
12 they shooed us into a barbed-wire 
bullpen big enough to accommodate 
200. We were 1,200 inside the pen—no 
room to lie down; human filth and mag- 
gots were everywhere. 

pnt the twelfth we were in- 
trodu to a form of torture which 
came to be known as the sun treatment. 
We were made to sit in the broiling sun 
all day long without cover. We had 
very little water; our thirst was intense. 
Many of us went crazy and several died. 
The Japanese dragged out the sick and 
delirious. Three Filipino and _ three 
American soldiers were buried while 
still alive. 

“Before daylight on April 15 we 
were marched out and 115 of us were 
packed into a small narrow-gauge box 
car. The doors were closed and locked. 
Movement was impossible. Many of 
the prisoners were suffering from diar- 
rhea and dysentery. The heat and 
stench were unbearable. We all won- 
dered if we would get out of the box 
car alive.” 


Two 


The prisoners taken at Corregidor 
had no experience quite like the “death 


‘ march.” But after the surrender, the 


7,000 Americans and 5,000 Filipinos 
were concentrated in a former balloon 
station known as the Kindley Field ga- 
rage area—by that time only a square of 
concrete about 100 yards to the side, 
with one sid2 extending into the water 
of the bay. ashe 12,000 prisoners, in- 
cludin tne ;vounaed who were able 
to walk, were kept >n this concrete floor 
without food for a week. There was one 


a 


_ sever 


_water spigot for the 12,000 men and a 


twelve-hour wait to fill a canteen was 
the usual rule. After seven days the men 
received their first rations—one mess kit 
of rice and a can of sardines. 


Three 


There were virtually no water fa- 
cilities at Camp O’Donnell. Prisoners 
stood in line for six to ten hours to 
get a drink. They wore the same cloth- 
ing without change for a month and 
a half. 

The principal food at Camp O’Don- 
nell was rice. The prisoners received 
meat twice in two months, and then not 
enough to give as many as a quarter of 
them a piece an inch square. R 

One dilapidated building was set 
aside and called a hospital. Hundreds 
of men lay naked on the bare floor with- 
out eeing of any kind. There was no 
medicine of any kind. The doctors had 
not even water to wash human waste 
from their patients. Some afflicted with 
dysentery remained out in the weather 
near the latrines until they died. 

Men shrank from 200 pounds to 90. 
They had no buttocks. They were hu- 
man skeletons. 


Four 


Commander McCoy reported that 
two American Army officers and a Navy 
officer attempted to escape from Ca- 
banatuan, which was thickly ringed 
with barbed wire and had machine-gun 
emplacements and towers outside the 
wire. The officers were caught moving 
down a drain ditch to get under the 
wire. 

Their Japanese captors beat them 
about the feet and legs till they could 
no longer stand, then kicked the officers 
and jumped on them. The next morning 
the three Americans, stripped. to their 


‘shorts, were taken out on the road in 


full view of the camp, their hands were 
tied behind them, and they were pulled 
up by ropes from. an overhead ; 
so that they had to remain standing, 
but bent forward to ease the pressure 
on their arms. ~ 

They were kept in this position in 
the blazing sun for ‘wo full days. 


_ Periodically the Japanese beat them 


with a two-by-four, and any Filipino 
unlucky enough to pass that way was 
compelled to beat them too. If he failed 


nik of Dunmore, Pa. All three escaped from the Japs in the 

Philippines. The deaths from torture and starvation that they 

could personally estimate amounted.to 5,200 Americans and 

7 times that many Filipinos. But the manner of death, 

» not its mathematics, was the true measure of Japan's shame 

before the world. Here are six of the main points in the 
three officers’ accounts: 


to beat them hard enough, the Japa- 
nese beat him. After two days of this, 
one of the officers was beheaded and 
the other two were shot. 


Five 

By Oct. 26, 1942, 3,000 of the 12,200 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps prison- 
ers at Cabanatuan had died. There 
were 2,500 in the hospitals, and the 
American doctors doubted that any of 
them would live. 

The chief cause of death was starva- 
tion. This was definitely established by 
autopsies performed by both American 
and Japanese doctors. After it was de- 
termined that the men were starving to 


‘death, the Japanese answer was that 


there was no food available. There was 
a great abundance of food available in 
the Philippines at the time. 

Other diseases caused indirectly by 
starvation were wet beri beri (in which 
the feet, ankles and head swell to twice 
their size), dry beri beri, dysentery, 
diarrhea, malaria, scurvy, blindness, 
diphtheria, yellow jaundice, and dengue 
fever. Several men went completely 


blind. 


Six 

High Japanese officers regularly in- 
spected the camp and knew of condi- 
tions. During inspections, prisoners were 
forced to wear their best clothes, which 
were rags—some men had no shirts, only 
trousers, and many had no shoes. 

One inspection, said Colonel Mellnik, 
was conducted by a Japanese general. 
An American lieutenant colonel was 
called out to accompany the general's 
group. He pointed out that many offi- 
cers and enlisted men were too weak 
to stand in the ranks. 

“We have many sick here,” he said 
courageously. The Japanese eral, 
ee ae excellent English, ‘ached: 

y?” 


“Here is why,” he said. “We are all 
t 2 g.” > 
“That will be enough,” snapped the 


Japanese general. “Your men: are not 
starving. They need more exercise.” 
The ane colonel tried to nd 
re, but Japanese guards quickly 
9 in and restrained him. The 
apanese general curtly turned on his 


eel and continued his a with 
an air of boredom and indifference. 
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In the Pacific, asin Europe, 
Allies Shape Victory Pattern 


Still Battering Continent, 
Allies Also Start Softening Up 
of Marshalls and Admiralties 


The pattern for Allied victory has been 
set in Europe. Even Adolf Hitler has 
sensed the main outlines and on Sunday 
he so indicated in a speech made on the 
eleventh anniversary of his accession to 
power as head of the Reich. The main 
gist of the Fiihrer’s address was the 
old oft-repeated warning that a Rus- 
sian victory would be a defeat for 
Britain as well as for Germany. This 
was not a v good propaganda line 
but the fear that inspired it wa> un- 
derlined by the continuous 
Soviet advances and the ma- 
turing plans of the United 
States and Britain for the in- 
vasion of Western Europe. 

The pattern for Allied vic- 
tory in the Pacific is still tak- 
ing shape. But it is doing so 
at an accelerated pace. By 
this week one of the biggest 
pincers offensives against the 
Japs was getting under way. 
In the Central Pacific, one 
arm pointed west through the 
Marshalls. In the Southwest 
Pacific, the other was aimed 
north toward the Admiralties 
and Rabaul. The ultimate 
goal was the enemy base of 
Truk deep in the Carolines. 


Marshalls: Ever since the 
capture of the Gilberts last 
November, the Marshalls— 
about 600 miles farther north- 
west and 1,200 miles from 
Truk—had loomed as the 
next American target. Weeks 
ago, Liberators of the Sev- 
enth Air Force that win 
their way over the great blue 
spaces began striking the 
first blows. They kept up a 
daily assault on the necklace- 
like mandated atolls that the 
Japs had been fortifying for 
twenty years. 

The first sign that the 
blow was near to falling 
came on Jan. 29 when a com- 
muniqué from Pearl 
announced that Pacific Fleet 
carrier task forces had en- 
tered into the assault on the 
Marshalls. Next day, as Navy 


carrier planes resumed the attack, sur- 
face vessels steamed into the archipelago 
and bombarded its key atolls. Thé Navy 
also revealed that carrier-based planes 
for the first time had struck at Eniwetok, 
Jap anchorage and staging base on the 
far western fringe of the Marshalls, only 
some 700 miles from Truk. 

Then Tokyo chimed in with the first 
indication that the Americans had in- 
vaded the Marshalls. The Japs announced 
that “powerful” American forces were 
attacking the islands. 

Except that they had been held far 
longer by the Japs and were probably 
even better fortified, the targets were 
similar to those in the Gilberts. They 
consisted chiefly of three atolls lying on 


The attack on the Marshall Islands opened the newest Pacific offensive 
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a 200-mile-long east-west arc—Maloelap, 
with its airfield on Taroa islet and its 
shipping facilities; Wotje, with an air- 
field and anchorage; and Kwajalein, 66 
miles long and the world’s largest atoll, 
with its ne harbor and airfields on 
two of its islands, Kwajalein and Roi. 
The pattern of invasion was also sim- 
ilar to that in the Gilberts—first the long- 
range bombers, then the carrier-based 
dive bombers for hitting specific ground 
targets and then the surface armada to 
add to the pounding and put invasion 
troops ashore. This time, however, the 
Americans had doubtless further sharp- 
ened their hitting. power—perhaps by 
some new and searing technique for im- 


mobilizing the Jap pillboxes. 


That was the method for the Mar- 
shalls. In the Southwest Pacific the tech- 


‘nique was somewhat different as the Japs 


are on large islands, where landings to 
outflank them can be made. But there as 
in the Central Pacific air power paved 
the way for the offensive. 


Admiralties: The air assault pointed 
directly to the mountainous, coral-reefed 
Admiralty Islands as the next invasion 
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goal on the list of General MacArthur. 
About 240 miles north of new Allied 
air bases on the northern shore of New 
Guinea, the Admiralties have been de- 
veloped by the Japanese into an im- 
portant supply and shipping center. Out 
of the blue skies MacArthur’s planes 
suddenly appeared and in two days Lib- 
erators pounded the Jap base with 248 
tons, while in three days the mediums 
dropped an _ unannounced _ tonnage. 
Prime targets were the two airdromes at 
Lorengau and Momote. Many hits were 
scored on the runways and seventeen 
parked fighters were destroyed. Other 
targets: gun positions, barges, jetties, 
ships (four cargo ships were set afire 
and two others damaged). 

For any sea-borne thrust at the Admi- 
ralties MacArthur should now have avail- 
able a number of divisions recently used 
in action. One is the Third Marine 
Division, which has been replaced on 
Bougainville by the Americal Army Di- 
vision.° Another is the 82nd American 
Army Division which took Saidor on 
Northern New Guinea, and a third is the 
Ninth Australian Division, last located at 
Finschhafen. In addition, since MacAr- 
thur’s strategy seems to be holding the 
airfield region of Cape Gloucester rather 
than advancing on Rabaul, he could 
probably withdraw some elements of the 
First Marine Division. He may, however, 
~ be pinched for ships and landing 
crait. 





*The Americal is the only division in the Army 


without a number. The name comes from “Americans - 


in (New) Caledonia.” It was hurriedly organized 
into divisional form from combat teams on New 
Caledonia and was in heavy fighting on Guadalcanal. 


Rome | Landing Shows Hurdles Ahead 





When Allies Invade Western Europe 


The great risks and perils of the land- 
ing had been braved and conquered. In- 
side four days, the beachhead below 
Rome had been broadened and strength- 
ened and the Allies were tar better placed 
than at Salerno to face a desperate Nazi 
effort to throw them back into the sea. 
All this had been done with practically 
no interference from the enemy. Now the 
architect of the show was ready to talk. 

Aboard a British destroyer, Gen. Sir 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander, Commander 
of the Central Mediterranean Forces in 
Italy, summed it up: “We made the en- 
emy lower his guard and then hit him on 
the chin.” Then he distributed praise—to 
the Fifth Army on the Garigliano front 
(especially the Americans), who had 

rained the enemy’s manpower southward 
and made him “lower his guard”; to the 


‘ navies that had brought the great convoy 


to its rendezvous off Nettuno and Anzio 
“exactly on time in a pitch-black night 
with no moon”; to the airmen who had 
protected the convoy and -the beachhesud, 
to Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, Commander 
of the Fifth Army, for his leadership of 
the operation; and to those “wonderful 
American ducks” in which supplies were 
run across the open beaches. Alexander 
stressed the enemy’s surprise—the port of 
Anzio had been highly prepared for dem- 
olition, yet the Germans had no time to 
set off the explosions. 


The struggle between the invaders 
and the counterattacking Germans be- 
gan on the flattest, easiest, and best 
battleground the Allies had yet found in 
Italy. Stretching eastward from Anzio 
toward the foothills of the Apennines, the 
coastal plain looked to Reynolds Packard 
of the United Press like “one vast, Hat 
farm dotted here and there with barns, 
haystacks, and -windmills” and gridded 
like a waffle iron with crisscross drainage 
ditches. He told how the sudden on- 
slaught had disrupted even animal life— 
birds still fluttered in fright to the ground 
at every shellburst while horses at first 
ran wildly at the sound of shells and air- 
planes. 

The point most thoroughiy turned 
topsyturvy by the Allied advent was the 
little port of Anzio. There the scene was 
pictured by John Lardner, NEwsweex’s 
correspondent who went ashore with the 
invaders and toured the beachhead: 

“All but a few Italians have now left 
this region voluntarily or otherwise. The 
Germans bomb it instead of Americans. 
The enemy air force has been what is of- 
ficially known as ‘active’ over Anzio, 
where summer residents and natives 
once fished for squid with their bare arms, 
where fish soup was a famous local deli- 
cacy, where Cicero had an estate, and 
where Nero was born. 

“To the south of the Appian Way the 


BATTLE FOR ROME, 2np PHASE: The Germans Counterattack 
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The battle below Rome developed in a fight for the vital highway and railroad communications south of the capital 
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enemy is beginning to get a good 
deal of stuff in the line every 
hour. Off hand, it looks like a 
beautiful spot for a counter- 
attack, but we are deep enough 
inland and strong enough in re- 
inforcements to make the success 
of any such move doubtful. 

“Driving around the beach- 
head, you are freshly startled 
every day by the size and power 
of the mushroom Army and over- 
night armament which is grow- 
ing on this flat, salty, knuckled 
coastline.” 

On the German side, trucks 
rushed troops of the Hermann 
Goring division up from the 
south and into the battle area. 
Also hurried there by motor 
transport were units of the 29th 
Panzer Grenadier division which, 
along with the Third . Panzer 
division previously on the Adria- 
tic front, had recently been sent 
to the Garigliano. Other soldiers 
were flown in by transport and 
glider. Around the fringes of the 
Allied beachhead, enemy ma- 
chine-gun squads hastily were 
set up in farmhouses, snipers 
burrowed into haystacks, and ob- 
servers scurried up windmills. 

But the difficulties of impro- 
vising defenses so suddenly put 
a heavy strain on Field Marshal 
Albert Kesselring, chief German 
commander in Italy. For one 














thing, he had apparently been 
planning an all-out offensive on 
the Garigliano front and had 


- bunched all his resources there. For an- 


other, Allied planes had smashed his 
communications north and south of Rome 
and kept on with the deadly work. At 
the same time, warships below the 
beachhead poured a constant fire at the 
Via Appia near Formia and Terracina— 
where it skirts the Tyrrhenian—to hamper 
oo“ troops trying to backpedal north- 
Ww 


Aided by all this interference, the 
Allies swiftly extended their foothold to 
a length of about 24 miles and deepened 
it beyond the reach of all but long-range 
enemy artillery. Then their columns be- 
gan to strike still more deeply inland 
toward the initial objective—the Via Ap- 
pia and its nearby electrified trunk rail- 
road. 


Thrusts: One ‘column, mainly Amer- 
ican, headed toward Cisterna, the corn- 
bined rail and highway nerve center just 
above the Pontine Marshes, the swampy 
malarial region that for 28 centuries had 
defied all efforts at reclamation until the 
Fascists accomplished the feat in the early 
1930s. To colebeate it, in December, 
1982, Mussolini dedicated as the region’s 
capital the little piazza-studded town of 
Littoria (the following year he strutted 
there as a harvester, earning the equiva- 
lent of 40 cents). And it was southwest of 
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All this time, the Allied air 
forces had been roaring over 
the. Italian battlefields with a 
supremacy that provided glaring 
testimony to the weakness of the 
overstretched Luftwaffe. That 
was especially the case over the 
Anzio-Nettuno beachhead. There 
the Germans resorted mostly to 
sneak raids, and in one of these, 
using their new glider-bombs, 
they attacked three well-lighted 
Allied hospital: ships and sank 
one of them. 

When the Germans sent over 
as many as 100 planes in a day, 
Allied planes and ground guns 
knocked 25 out of the sky. Of 
these, eight fell to the guns of 
Negro Warhawk pilots of the 
99th Squadron. Heavy bombers 
aided the Allied campaign by 
striking at enemy airfields around 
Marseille, including the Istres- 
le-Tube base for bombers carry- 
ing glider-bombs. 

One reason why Allied tacti- 
cal planes were able to give such 
strong support to the new beach- 
head was that the invasion zone 
was within easy reach of land- 
based craft operating from be- 
low the Garigliano, thus ob- 
viating the need for the carrier- 
based craft that were used at 
Salerno. That was reflected in 
the fact that the tactical and 
strategic air arms in the Mediter- 








Jumbo Wilson plumped on an unprepared foe in Italy 


Littoria, in the heart of the Pontine*Mar- 
shes, that the Americans had their first 
skirmish with the Germans. This occurred 
at the Mussolini Canal, used in draining 
away the easterly mountain torrents, and 
ended with the Americans in control of 
several canal bridges. After that Allied 
tanks and tank destroyers began to rum- 
ble over the farmland. 

The drive toward Cisterna not only 
threatened the Via Appia and the coastal 
railroad but was also a first step toward 
cutting the Via Casilina and its accom- 
panying railroad, 14 miles farther inland 
beyond the wooded Alban hills, once fa- 
mous for their wines. Another Allied 
thrust, spearhecded by Tommies, point- 
ed north along the Anzio-Rome highway. 
Here the British took a bridge above 
Aprilia only 18 miles from Rome. 

So far, the German counterattack below 
Rome had consisted chiefly of fierce de- 
laying actions. But on the Garigliano 
front, 55 miles south, they flung them- 
selves against the Allies in fanatical block- 
ing movements. North of Cassino, the 
French battled them amid the moun- 
tains in bloody hand-to-hand fighting. 
Nearby, in an American sector, the Ger- 
mans breached the banks of the Rapido 
River and flooded surrounding terrain. 
But the Americans built a log bridge and 
swept across with their Sherman tanks. 


Acme ranean flew a: combined total 
of 1,400 and 1,500 sorties on 
two successive days, mostly over 
the Anzio-Nettuno beachhead. 

Even these totals could probably have 
been greatly bettered if enemy air and 
ground opposition had been stronger. Yet 
they were still above the average number 
of sorties over the Salerno battle area. 
These ranged from 1,190 to 1,430 dur- 
ing the first five days, rising to 1,650 
only on the sixth and crucial day when 
the German panzer forces nearly forced 
the invaders back into the sea from their 
Salerno beachhead. 

Significance-—— 

Because of the complete surprise ef- 
fected by the Allies—owing largely to 
air supremacy that stultified all.German 
reconnaissance—the landing below Rome 
worked out more like a large-scale am- 
phibious exercise than an actual inva- 
sion, at least. in the early stages. And 
paradoxically, the very absence of im- 
mediate battle enabled a clear picture 
to emerge of the severe operational and 
supply difficulties attending such an ac- 
tion at the start. 

Despite the Allied air supremacy and 
the lack of ground opposition, it was four 
days before General Alexander could an- 
nounce -that the beachhead was secure 
and the Allies ready to take the initiative. 
Even after more than a week of fair- 
ly easy going, the Allies still had not been 
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able to thrust more than a few miles in- 
land. That was all the more striking in 
view of the fact that the main beachhead 
was relatively small while the force put 
ashore consisted of six infantry divisions 
equipped with heavy firepower. 

These lessons should not be lost in es- 
timating the difficulties of invading West- 
ern Europe. There, the cards will be 
stacked far more heavily against Gen- 
eral Eisenhower than they are in Italy 
against Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterrane- 
an. For, in Western Europe the invaders 
will have to fight for air superiority. They 
will meet an alert foe with strong coastal 
defenses as well as interior forces ready 
to be thrown immediately into battle. 
And their invasion fleet will be much. 
more subject to attack by submarines. 

All these difficulties, moreover, con- 
stitute only the hurdles in the way of the 
first phase of the invasion operation— 
securing the beachhead. After that comes 
a still more crucial test, that of meeting 
and beating the main counterattack. Here, 
the enemy again has the advantage, since 
he has at his disposal vast interior lines 
of communications which he can use to 
carry out the primary aim of getting rein- 
forcements to the front quicker and in 
larger numbers than the Allies can. 

That, in turn, brings up the important 
role that must be played in the invasion 
by the Allied strategic air forces. For it is 
only by the use of long-range bombers to 
batter at his communications that the 
Allies can hope to slow up the enemy’s 
flow of reinforcements and thus pour in 
their own men and materials as fast or 
faster than the enemy. 


Coningham, Cooperator 

Like most Australians, Arthur Coning- 
ham talks a lot, bubbles over with con- 
fidence, loves a good joke, and looks you 
straight in the eye when he talks or 
listens. He’s tall, lean, and streamlined— 
just the kind of cove to be a crack flier. 
That’s what he set out to be as far back 
as: the last war. How he succeeded was 
shown last week when, as Air Marshal 
Sir Arthur Coningham, he was appointed 
chief of the RAF’s Tactical Air Force for 
the coming invasion of Europe. 

The appointment of the 49-year-old 
native of Brisbane was another good 
augury for the Allies. It meant that one 
of the old reliable air-ground teams of 
the war—Coningham and Gen. Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery—was back in harness 
again. It was the Coningham-Montgom- 
ery combination that operated the first 
Allied tactical air force in North Africa 
and used it to chase the Germans and 
Italians out of Libya and Tunisia. The 
same kind of tactical air force they built 
then is now being used in Italy and will 
be used in the invasion of Europe. 

Coninghams’s old command in the 
Mediterranean is known as Tactical Air 
Force One of the RAF. His new force in 
Britain has been designated Tactical Air 








Force Two and will operate alongside a 
Similar American Tactical Air Force. 

Coningham has always been proud of 
the complete cooperation that existed be- 
tween his British and American fliers in 
the Mediterranean. To prove this point, 
he once cited an incident in North Africa 
concerning himself and Brig. Gen. Auby 
C. Strickland, then chief of the United 
States Fighter Command in the Middle 
East. Strickland, he related, came into his 
caravan with a can of pineapple juice— 
“I put a little spot of gin in it. That’s the 
sort of cooperation that exists.” 

The same two military leaders teamed 
up to provide another of the war’s lighter 
moments. This came when General 
Strickland was military governor of Pan- 
telleria and received a telegram from the 
Air Marshal saying the latter was drop- 
ping in to discuss “opérations langouste.” 
Sir Arthur knew that langouste (the spiny 
lobster) abounded in Pantellerian waters. 

Soon after he arrived, the Air Marshal 
broached the “langouste” subject saying 
facetiously he would like to start a 
meal with lobster Newburg, followed by 
boiled lobster with lemon and _ butter 
sauce. The far-sighted Strickland, who 
was living stylishly in a villa with twelve 
servants, astounded him—he served Con- 
ingham all the courses the Aussie had 
wistfully requested. 

Coningham was educated in New 
Zealand and started his military training 
there in 1914 when he enlisted in the 
Canterbury Mounted Rifles at 19. After 
seeing action in Samoa and the Near 
East, he went to England and enlisted 
in the Royal Flying Corps. Commis- 
sioned in 1916, he soon distinguished 
himself in air combat, and won both the 
Military Cross and the Distinguished 
Service Order in one month. Later he 
was awarded the Distinguished Flying 


Air Marshal Coningham, new RAF tactical chief in Europe 
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Cross. Staying on with the RAF after 
the war, he participated in the 1923 
Kurdistan campaign and in 1925 com- 
manded a flight across Africa from Cairo 
to Kano in Northern Nigeria, for which 
he received the Air Force Cross. In 1939 
he was group captain at the Calshot 
RAF station in Britain. 

Coningham’s nickname is Mary, a dis- 
tortion of Maori, the name of the New 
Zealand native. He has a Maori’s con- 
tempt for the enemy. Once he said of 
the Germans:=“They know war from A 
to Y, but they don’t know Z.” 


Toll of War 


For the record, the Office of War In- 
formation last week released a tabulation 
of American casualties in the war. Up to 
Dec. 31, the Army’s had reached 106,- 
717; the Navy’s, 35,572 as of Jan. 22— 
a total of 142,289 compared with the 
133,200 men in the entire army in 1932. 

In killed, the Army had lost 17,142 
men (better than one entire division); 
in wounded, 39,917 (two and a half 
divisions); in missing, 24,137 (division 
and a half); and in prisoners of war, 
25,521 (a division and a half). A divi- 
sion and a third of the wounded (20,- 
591) had been returned to duty or re- 
leased from hospitals. Net loss to the 
Army: about five divisions, or a division 
less than the Allied army landed on the 
beachheads south of Rome. 

The Navy, including the Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard, had 15,520 killed (the 
approximate personnel of seven 35,000- 
ton battleships); wounded, 7,206 (three 
battleships); missing, 8,020 (four bat- 
tleships); and prisoners of war, 4,284 
(two battleships). The Navy Depart- 
ment did not reveal the number dis- 
charged from hospitals. 
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Our Soldiers Know 


- Brutality of Japs Is an Old Story 
to Men Who Now Fight to Kill Them 





NEwswEEK asked one of its war cor- 
respondents, William W. Boddie, who 
covered the campaigns in the South 
Pacific last year, to write the following 
impression of how the men actually fight- 
ing the Japs react to enemy cruelty and 


-atrocities of the sort revealed in last 


week’s Army-Navy report (see page 19). 


The Americans who are fighting the 
jars may be enraged but they will not 

astonished at the treatment of prison- 
ers in the Philippines. All along, they 
have known that the Japs are ruthless, 
remorseless, without morals or ethics. 
The motto in the South Pacific has al- 
ways been: “Kill the bastards!” or they 
will kill you. 

For example, in August of last year, 
some 800 Japs attacked an unarmed 
litter train on the Munda Trail. They 
hacked twenty of the wounded to death. 
On the days following there was great 
anger on New Georgia. But it could not 
be said that many were surprised. 

Everyone accepted the fact that cap- 
ture would mean death, probably after 
torture. There was not even any argu- 
ment about it. No man I knew consid- 
ered he had a chance if the Japs got him. 
Like the Indian fighters of the West, each 
planned to save a bullet for himself. 

But the results of capture are not 
drilled into our forces by their officers. 
The men can figure it out for themselves 
after seeing a mutilated American. On 
the other hand, the Japanese Army tells 
and retells its soldiers that capture means 
execution by the Allies. That makes them 
fight all the more desperately. 

One afternoon on Guadalcanal I vis- 

ited a small prisoner camp. The officer in 
charge pointed out a_well-nourished, 
healthy Jap. He had been captured 
while sleeping. His leg had been hor- 
tibly infected. For three days he shiv- 
ered, expecting to be put to death. He 
had been trained to expect it. 
__ The prison camp was clean and neat. 
The sleeping facilities were equal to 
those of American isted men. The 
Japs had all the water they wanted to 
use for drinking, cooking, 
They were supplied with the standard 
Army ration as well as quantities of cap- 
tured Japanese foodstuff and cigarettes 
were regularly rationed to them. Their 
cleanliness and politeness had aroused in 
the guards a sort of amused fondness. 

But that is not the American attitude 
in the jungle. There the Jap is loathed 
for the inhuman enemy he is. One night 
in a foxhole during a bombing raid a 
corporal who had Lilled about 25 told 
me: “I get a kick out of shooting them. 
It’s just like shooting an animal, and a 
damned. dangerous one.” 
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- Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, who not 
so many months ago would have had 
trouble splitting his old China Air Task 
Force into anything visible to the naked 
eye, last week created two new wings of 
the Fourteenth Air Force. Each is com- 
posed of medium and light bombers, fight- 


-ers, and reconnaissance planes in an or- 


ganization peculiar to the Chinese theater. 

One wing, which covers Western 
China, French Indo-China, Thailand, and 
parts of Burma, is commanded by Col. 
John C. Kennedy, an Army career man 
since the last war. Col. Clinton Vincent 
(“Vince Casey” in the “Terry” comic strip) 
heads the second wing, which operates in 
Central, Eastern, and Southern China 
(see map). 


MacArthur's Road Back 


On Jan. 26, 1942, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was 62 years old. That day he an- 
nounced a counterattack against the Japs 
on Bataan. But the fate of his Philippine 
army was sealed, and he probably knew 
it. On Jan. 26, 1943, MacArthur turned 
68. On this birthday he was in the final 
stages of cleaning the Japs out of Eastern 
New Guinea. He was on the road back, 
but he was still 2,500 miles from Manila. 
Last week at 64, the normal age of re- 
tirement, he was cleaning the Japs out 
of Northern New Guinea and closing in 
on Rabaul. He had advanced 240 miles 
closer to Manila, although the major 
direction of the march to the Philippines 
seemed about to go to the Navy. 

Meanwhile, honors and praise were 
heaped on the general. President Roose- 
velt awarded him a second cluster to his 
Distinguished Service Medal. Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson congratulated 
him “and all ranks of your command... 
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in aggressively beating the Jap to the 
draw at every point.” And General Mar- 
shall hoped that the coming months 
would bring him “a succession of vic- 
tories on the road to Japan.” 


Terror in the Reich 


The Reich was officially hurt last week 
and hurt badly. The German High Com- 
mand communiqués said so. In language 
that reached a new peak of frankness 
they admitted the damage done by further 
great raids of the RAF and the United 
States Eighth Air Force. Under a rain of 
“mines, explosives, incendiaries, and 
phosphorous incendiaries,” said the Ger- 
mans, “terror attacks” caused damage to 
Berlin and Frankfurt in which “residen- 
tial areas, churches, hospitals, and cultur- 
al monuments were hit. The population 
suffered casualties.” 

For the Eighth, and all the air forces 
of the United States, the raid on Frank- 
furt set a new record. “Well over 800” 
Flying Fortresses and Liberators smashed 
the German rail and industrial center 
with more than 1,800 tons of bombs. 
Along the sky route to Germany, Thun- 
derbolt, Lightning, and Mustang fighters 
spearheaded the attack and laid out a 
great corridor to cover the bombers, while 
Spitfires joined in protecting the with- 
drawal. They held the losses down to $1 
heavy bombers and 18 fighters, against 
the destruction of 102 Luftwaffe planes. 
Altogether, more than 1,500 aircraft went 
out—the greatest daylight air fleet ever 
sent against Germany. On Sunday the 
Eighth staged a repeat performance 
against Brunswick. 

In the pre-invasion air offensive, every 
type of Allied plane pounded German 
emplacements on the French “rocket-gun 
coast” in daily milk-run raids and swept 
south and east to jab at Nazi airfields. By 
night the RAF fought the twelfth and 
thirteenth rounds of the Battle of Berlin, 
through clouds and stiff German defenses. 
In two raids, the British heavies’ 
a of — — an 
capital, bringing the tot opped in 
thirteen powerful raids since last fall to 
20,000 tons. But to set Berlin aflame 
again, the two latest attacks cost the RAF 
81 bombers. 


° > e 

Leningrad’s Triumph 

A new Russian Army smashed west- 
ward through the Wehrmacht’s line 
above White Russia last week. It was the 
Second Baltic Army of Gen. Markian M. 
Popoff, veteran of er and Stalin- 
grad, now victor over the Germans at 
Novosokolniki. In swift attack, his troops 
stormed and captured the key rail center. 

As General Popoff’s drive opened, the 
two Red armies of the northernmost 
Russian front thrust forward west and 
south of Leningrad, and in the north 
rolled on Kingisepp, 8 miles from Estonia. 
Their outstanding victory of the week 
was hailed by Premier Stalin when he 
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The fountains played at the Peterhof in prewar days but only a burned shell remained after the Russians recaptured it 


announced the clearing of the October 
Railway. The trunk route between the 
old and new capitals of Russia, this rail- 
way runs in a nearly straight line between 
Leningrad and Moscow. In 1851, it was 
the dream of Czar Nicholas I, who drew 

a line with a ruler between St. Petersburg 
and Moscow on a map and told his engi- 
neers: “Build it here.” Christened the 
Nicholas Railway it was renamed by the 
Soviets nearly 70 years later in honor of 
the 1917 revolution. 

As the Russian Army lashed the Wehr- 
macht, Soviet war correspondents and 
the citizens of Leningrad told the story 
of the devastated north. Leningrad and 
its suburbs, as the czars and their courts 
knew them, were in ruins. In Pushkin— 
Tsarskoye Selo under the czars—the pal- 
ace of Catherine the Great lay in sham- 
bles. The Alexander Palace became a 
casino for German officers; card and 
billiard rooms replaced its graceful draw- 
ing rooms, risqué murals defaced the 
white marble walls. In Pavlovsk the Nazis 
had destroyed the palace of Czar Paul, 
and from all the palace museums they 
had removed the mahogany furniture and 
chopped it up for firewood. 

' But if their country was devastated, 
the people of Leningrad were triumphant. 
A famous Leningrad writer, Nikolai Ti- 
kaonoff, described his city’s first victory 
salute of the war: “Over the winter 
stretches of Leningrad artillery thunder 
sounded. Instead of hurrying to the shel- 
ters as before, we in Leningrad thronged 
the streets and watched with rapture the 
red glare illuminating the blacked-out 
night. After 324 guns had sounded 24 
salvos, there was a strange, incompre- 
hensible, long-awaited silence—the silence 
of victory.” 

Another citizen of Leningrad said: 
“We endured everything—cold and star- 
vation. At times it seemed to us that our 
houses were made not of bricks but of 
ice. We have no water and no lights. But 
now we have bread and it is warm in our 
houses. We have achieved it ourselves, 
under the fire of German guns.” 


. 
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The Captain Kept a Rendezvous 


This story does not deal with the 
great issues of the war or the movement 
of armies. It is the story of only one 
man. But in a way it symbolizes the des- 
peration of millions and is here told by 
Al Newman, one of NEWSWEEK’s war cor- 
respondents. 


As a crowded, blacked-out troopship 
vibrates her way into the North Atlantic 
nightfall, you can feel the soldiers aboard 


think of the girls they have left behind’ 


them. Their thoughts ‘are so many, so 
strong, that if they could be forged into 
a chain and hitched from the stern of the 
vessel to her pier on the east coast of the 
United States she wouldn’t move an inch. 

This is a simple story, this story of 
Captain Jim. It happens to be true 
(though Captain Jim is not the officer’s 
real name). Besides, it is one of those 
stories that boils around inside you until 
you have to tell it. 

Captain Jim loved his young wife 
above all earthly things. He married her 
just before he went into the Army, and 
during the year before he went overseas 
Captain Jim was a happy man. But when 
the time came for him to go, he was the 
only guy in the thousands aboard the 
ship whose thoughts didn’t tum home 
at nightfall. Captain Jim had stopped 
thinking because he had had to stop 
thinking. His wife and first baby died in 
childbirth the week before he had hit 
the gangplank with the rest of his outfit. 

In England, Captain Jim performed 


one of those routine jobs that keeps the 


Army going—head of the motor pool at 
one of our heavy bomber bases. It was 
his responsibility to keep the trucks and 
buses and jeeps of the vast, sprawling es- 
tablishment running, and to say hell no, 
lieutenant, you can’t have a car to go 
into town tonight even if you do have a 
date; catch the 9 o'clock bus; gas is 
scarce on this island, see? 


The captain was efficient in his job, 
but he had a hobby, too. That was go- 
ing out with the combat crews on 
their missions. Not that ground officers 
attached to bombardment groups don’t 
go out. Most of them make several raids 
over Northern France and Germany and 
share the risks of the combat men just 
to see what the other guys are up against, 
and why they come back with their 
palms sweaty, and why they seem so re- 
lieved after a mission, and sometimes do 
such damnfool things when they do get 
back from a tough one. 

But Captain Jim went far beyond that 
tradition. Four missions . . . five... 
six... seven... and still he begged to 
be taken along where the Messerschmitts 
and the Focke-Wulfs smash in at the 
bombers, turning belly-up like sharks as 
they made their slashing attacks. 

When leave times came, the combat 
men asked him to come along down to 
London with them and have a good time. 
See the shows, relax, go to a night club 
or two, give the pretty girls a play. 

But at those times Captain Jim was 
busy. There was an RAF station nearby, 
and he made friends with some of the 
blue-clad officers and arranged to go out 
on bomber nights in a big, black-painted 
Lancaster whose crew, instead of de- 
manding coffee and doughnuts when 
they came back to base, asked diffidently 
for tea and instead of saying: “We sure 
knocked hell out of ’em, didn’t we?” 
said: “Good show, wot?” 


Suspicion: Captain Jim would go on 
any kind of a raid, any where, any time. 
Before long people began to count on 
their fingers and it became apparent that 
he had just about as many raids— 
and American—as the most veteran pilots 
of his group. And then they got faintly 
suspicious of Captain Jim A felt cold 
chills when they looked at him. It was 
one of those cases where everybody is 





When it’s not a fit night out for man or beast 


HEN wintry winds whistle and 
the sleet hisses against the 
window pane—that’s grand! 

Such a night is simply made to 
order for you to enjoy a deep-fla- 
vored, heart-warming Four-Roses- 
and-soda before a cheery open fire! 


Maybe tonight will be such a 
night—maybe it won’t. 

But even if the weatherman doesn’t 
co-operate, we can think of only one 
reason why you should postpone 
any longer the keen enjoyment to be 
found in the most glorious drink 


that ever tinkled in a highball glass. 


That reason is the possibility that 
your dealer may temporarily be out 
of Four Roses. But if he is, we hope 
you'll be patient. We are doing our 
best to apportion our prewar stocks 
of whiskies to assure you a continu- 
ing supply until the war is won. 


So, if your dealer can’t always 
give you Four Roses, we know you'll 
understand why. Just remember, 
he’ll have more, soon. And Four 
Roses, whenever you get it, is well 
worth waiting for! 


FOUR ROSES 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. 


Frankfort Distillers Corporation, 
New York City 
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These curving curtain-like 
bands of color are one of 
several forms of the Northern 
Lights, or Aurora Borealis. 
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The weirdly beautiful Northern Lights 
give man rare glimpses of the invisible 
electricity that plays eternally in space 
around our world. Sometimes it disturbs 
your radio reception. It plagues fliers, 
who blame it on “gremlins.” 


Man is learning some control over this 
vagrant electricity through the science of 
electronics. Television works because we 
found how to send a series of pictures, 
riding on “tamed” electric waves, straight 
through this playground of “wild” elec- 
tricity . . . from a theater, say, to a thou- 
sand homes miles away. 


Important weapons of war, too, have 
grown from electronics. In the large 
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Farnsworth laboratories and plants where 
electronic television was pioneered 18 
years ago, all production and research to- 
day go into military equipment . . . radios 
for planes and tanks and other intricate 
electronic devices. For Farnsworth men 
and women learned valuable special 
skills on peacetime products like the 
superb Capehart Phonograph-Radio. 


Developments in war products prom- 
ise finer Farnsworth Phonograph-Radios 
after the war. Electronic weapons have 
taught us more about television . . . 
Farnsworth television equipment for tele- 
casting studios and commercial uses will 
come in the first few years of peace. 





Next, after television stations and net- 
works are set up, Farnsworth home tele- 
vision sets will make their bow. Then 
will the dream come true . . . on a screen 
in your own home, you'll see and hear 
what’s going on in the world — sports, 
shows, important events in science, art 
and world affairs—as they happen. 


Television must wait for peace . . . buy 
the War Bonds that hasten the end of war. 


Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. Farnsworth Radio and 
Television Transmitters and Receivers; Aircraft 
Radio Equipment; Farnsworth Dissector Tube; 
the Capehart, the Capehart-Panamuse; the 
Farnsworth Phonograph-Radio. 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION 


PRODUCT OF 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 
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thinking the same thing but nobody 
dares put it into words. 

Nevertheless, they liked to take him 
along with them, for not only could he 
fill in as an aerial gunner behind a spit- 
ting caliber .50 or .303 but he seemed 
lucky. And when his group was ordered 
to Libya last July, Captain Jim was tak- 
en along for just that reason. Nobody 
knew precisely why the big Liberators 
were going down there but everyone sus- 
pected it was something big. 

They were right. It was probably the 
most dangerous raid ever attempted in 
daylight by any considerable force of 
heavy bombers—the Rumanian oilfields 
at Ploesti. 


a 


Nobody who participated in that 
deadly slam-bang affair will ever forget 
Aug. 1, 1943. They came in at zero al- 
titude. One big Liberator went under a 
power line 50 feet off the ground. Many 
came back with leaves on their wings. 
It seemed as though every haystack fell 
apart to disclose an anti-aircraft gun, 
and the winking of their muzzles, accord- 
ing to Maj. Jake Epting of Tupelo, Miss., 
who told me about it, looked like a 
bunch of neon signs which were out of 
order. They saw plane after plane go 
down .into the blazing refineries. They 
left a trail of battered airplanes scattered 
across Greece, and Turkey, and the Med- 
iterranean islands, and the sea itself. 


It was a bad night at the base in 
Libya, for while you know that in a raid 
like that quite a few of your friends 


*aren’t coming back, you don’t know 


whether it will be Bill, or Fred, or 
George, or Howie, or maybe all of them. 

The reports on-the actual battle were 
confused but they all saw one plane go 


down into the blazing target. That was __ 


the plane that Captain Jim was ridin 
that day. And while they missed an 


mourned the other guys in her, there was 


only this epitaph for Captain Jim. 


“Hell, he got what he wanted,” they 


said. 


wife.” 


“Captain Jim had a date with his 





WAR TIDES 





With preparations proceeding in 
Britain for the opening of a new west- 
ern front, it could scarcely be expected 
that a similar movement of the same 
magnitude could also be undertaken 
elsewhere. Though the Allies nearly 
everywhere hold air and naval superi- 
ority—the first requisites for successful 
amphibious operations—there are many 
other considerations to be met, of 
which manpower, continuity of rein- 
forcement, and landing craft play a 
most important role. Nevertheless, the 
wise leader is always probing to de- 
velop soft spots where another attack 
might develop. And when the proper 
forces have been assembled, surprise 
becomes a major factor. 

The successful landings in the New 
Guinea-Solomons area, and the recent 
one on the beaches south of Rome illus- 
trate the value of surprise, while the 
landing at Salerno vividly portrays the 
difficulties met when the surprise ele- 
ment is absent. 

With this in mind tur to the Medi- 
terranean and the endeavor to find the 
soft spot in the underbelly of the Nazi 
military setup. The Mediterranean lit- 
toral of France does not look good. For 
one thing, it is too far away from the 
heart of Nazi resistance. 

Tum to the Aegean Sea. The Nazi 
air setup based on the many islands of 
that sea is too great in depth to make 
an approach in that direction look prom- 
ising. Even were a landing made in 
Salonika Bay, where one was made in 
the last war, the difficulties encountered 
from there on would probably be tre- 
mendous. 


This brings us to a consideration of 
the campaign in Italy. What seems to 
be the ultimate strategy of this cam- 





A Soft Spot for Another Allied Attack 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


paign? Why have the Allies pushed for- 
ward so doggedly over a mountainous 
terrain stubbornly defended? Even if 
the Allies took the whole of Italy after 
hard fighting, the gain would not com- 
pensate for the loss, and they would 
not even then have struck at the real 
soft spot in the underbelly of the Nazi 
command. No, the reason would appear 
to be to gain a strong line, with land 
communication open from the west 
coast of Italy to the Adriatic, and ade- 
quate air bases from which the stra- 
tegic and tactical air forces can function 
efficiently. 

Such a line appears to run roughly 
from Pescara to Rome. We already hold 
the important air bases at Foggia, and, 
if Rome falls, we have the use of ad- 
jacent air. bases as well. When the line 
Pescara to Rome is firmly established, 
it will be time to take account of stock 
and see what next to do. 


It seems timely now, however, to 
point out what appears to be the soft 
spot, and then to indicate the great role 
air and sea power could play in de- 
veloping it lise the time is propitious. 
First, it appears evident that the most 
important strategic sea area in the en- 
tire Mediterranean area lies in the Adri- 
atic roughly north of a line running 
from Pescara to Split on the eastern 
shore. The soft spot, for a successful 
military appendectomy would appear 
to lie in and around the Istrian Penin- 
sula. In the last war it should be re- 
membered that Austria and Bulgaria 
developed the first fracture in the Cen- 
tral Power’s machine, and in this war 
the partisans of Tito, though under- 
armed, are constantly striving to de- 
velop cracks in the Nazi machine, par- 
ticularly in areas where the ‘Allies 


might come later to their assistance. 

No European sea area as yet within 
reach of the Allies, except possibly the 
English Channel, shows a locality where 
the interplay of sea and air forces would 
be more effective in enhancing amphibi- 
ous operations than the Adriatic. Allied 
air control makes this a more dangerous 
sea for Nazi ¢ubmarines to operate in 
than in the wide stretches of the At- 
lantic. Fighter planes could find the 
adequate bases from which to cover 
every tactical operation undertaken and 
support strategic bombers all the way 
to Vienna. From Foggia to Split, the 
distance is 132 miles, and this range 
covers the outlying islands. From these 
islands to those in the Quarnero Gulf on 
the east side of the Istrian Peninsula 
is another 132 miles, and from the sea 
on both sides of the Istrian Peninsula, 
heavy naval guns would not only bring 
Trieste and Fiume under attack, but 
at a range of 30,000 yards could cover 
more than one-half of the peninsula in 
an interlocking fire. 

From Trieste, a range of 165 miles 
covers the approaches to this area from 
Northern Italy via routes south of the 
Dolomites. and Carnic Alps, Gorizia, 
Ljubljana, Zagreb, important rail cen- 
ters, Wiener-Neustadt, about 25 miles 
south of Vienna, and the western end of 
Hungary. From islands in the Quarnero 
Gulf, the distance is only a little great- 
er. There are mountains in this area, 
but the Allies have learned much in 
their Italian campaign, and the terrain 
is certainly better than that found in 
Burma. 


The above is merely an outline 
sketch of the possibilities latent in one 
strategic area, principally from the air 
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Vichy Regime Hands Over Power 
to ‘Chief With the Iron Fist’ 


Ruthless Fascist Darnand 
Emerges as Laval’s Cabinet Boss 
In French Government of Jailers 


The last act of the tragedy called 
Vichy France was under way last week. 
The collaboration with the Germans that 
Marshal Pétain had started so hopefully 
at his Montoire meeting with Hitler in 
the fall of 1940 had finally ended—as it 
was doomed to end from the beginning— 
in the imposition of a kind of police state 
by the lowest variety of quislings. (The 
exclusive set of pictures on pages 30, 32, 
and 33 were smuggled out of France and 
show what this regime means to the pop- 
ulation. ) 

The sort of government that has finally 
emerged at Vichy is the same as the pup- 
pet regimes which rule the other coun- 
tries of occupied Europe for the Ger- 
mans. Old Pétain has become more of a 
figurehead than ever befose. Even Laval 
is reported to have despaired of the fu- 
ture. In his place there have arisen the 
super-collaborators, who are willing to do 
anything for the Germans—even fight the 
Allies in the case of invasion. 

The most important of these men and, 
in effect, the new ruler of France is Jo- 
seph Darnand. On Dec. 30, this ambi- 
tious, ruthless native French Fascist was 
given the job of Secretary General for the 
Maintenance of Order. He immediately 
set out to show that he meant to live up 
to his title. On Jan. 22 a decree suspend- 
ed all previous criminal laws and proce- 
dure and set up drumhead courts-martial. 
Then, at the head of a large force, Dar- 
nand moved against French patriots in 
their strongholds in the Alpine regions. It 
was the start of a campaign to fulfill the 
boast Darnand had once made: “Give 
me grenades and machine guns and I'll 
smoke out this underground movement.” 


Csar: Back in 1937, when Darnand’s 
name first began to acquire a political 
significance he owned a moving and stor- 
age firm at Nice. It was a small business, 
and he did not do too well. Darnand 
’ blamed the Popular Front and the Jews 
for all of his troubles and became a mem- 
ber of a secret organization which pro- 
posed to seize power and convert the 
Third Republic into a Fascist state. 

The full name of this organization was 
the Secret Committee of Revolutionary 
Action, but it was more commonly known 
by the initials of its French name “Csar.” 
After the public exposure of the “Csar’s” 


make-up and activities in 1937, its mem- 
bers were dubbed the “Cagoulards” 
(hooded ones) from the Ku Klux Klan- 
like hoods which they were believed to 
wear at their secret meetings. Darnand 
was one of the Cagoulard leaders who 
were arrested in 1938. 

When the war broke out, Darnand, a 
tall, dark, handsome man with a Roman 
nose and domineering mien, went to the 
front and, according to reports then pub- 
lished in the Rightist press, distinguished 
himself in night skirmishes. He was deco- 
rated with the Legion of Honor. But it 
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was the fall of France that really gave 
him an opportunity to come to the sur. 
face. Though openly disdainful of the 
Vichy regime, which he then thought too 





‘moderate, Darnand became one of the 


leaders of Marshal Pétain’s Legion of 
Veterans and Volunteers of the National 


- Revolution. With the aid of these storm- 


troopers, and through control of his news- 
paper, Eclaireur de Nicc, Darnand made 
himself the absolute boss of his home 
town of Nice. People took to calling him 
the “dictator of the Céte d’Azur.” Fierce- 
ly anti-Semitic, Darnand organized _po- 
groms and closed synagogues. 

In April 1942 Darnand founded an 
elite guard called SOL (Service d’Ordre 
Légionnaire) patterned on the Nazi 
Schutz Staffel. Though the SOL, accord- 
ing to Darnand himself, did not exceed 
6,000 in November 1942, it covered the 
country with a network of informers and 
thugs whose principal task was to com- 


‘bat the patriotic resistance movement. 


On Jan. 31, 1943, the SOL was given full 
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Symbol of the police state: Concentration camp in Vichy France 
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“TONIGHT WHILE YOU LIE AN INCH AWAY FROM SLEEP... 





a fleet of tiny fishing boats is fighting its way through mountainous 
seas... bringing food to your table...food for hungry slat-ribbed kids 
in Europe. The wind is howling, the waves are ae but still you 
can hear the steady hum of their engines... Listen!... 





Buy War Bonds 


Listen to those engines! ...They give each tiny trawler more main 
engine power per ton than a Battleship. They’re Chrysler Marine 

_ Engines, and like the Chrysler engine in your car, they’re superfinished 
...which means they’ve got the smoothest moving parts in the 
world. And that is vital to men whose lives depend on an engine. 
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Industrial Engines - Morine Engines - Mosine Teachers « 









Searchlight Reflectors. —agivigion oF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


THE WATION-WIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 
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A Parisian is arrested for denouncing Laval 


official status as the French Militia, and 
a few days later Darnand was appointed 
its Secretary General. 

All last year, the out-and-out collabo- 
rationists, notably the “Paris crowd,” 
headed by Jacques Doriot, Marcel Bu- 
card, Marcel Déat, and Jean Luchaire, 
pressed Vichy for an even more Nazi- 
phile course. Early last December they 
held a meeting in Paris, which Darnand 
attended, and drafted a memorandum to 
the German authorities on the political 
reorganization of France. The next step 
was a virtual Nazi ultimatum to Pétain 
and Laval demanding the dismissal of 40 
top-ranking Vichy officials, notably Min- 
ister Lucien Romier, Dr. Barnard Méné- 
trel, Pétain’s personal physician and confi- 
dential adviser, and General de la Porte 
du Theil, commander of French youth 
camps. , 

In their stead, the Germans demand- 
ed such trusted pro-Nazis as Damand, 
Déat, Luchaire, and the fiercely anti- 
British former deputy, Philippe Henriot, 


is Ee igh 5 


should be given posts in Laval’s Cabinet. 
Pétain vetoed the appointment of Déat 
—whom he abhors personally—but yield- 
ed to the inclusion in the government of 
Darnand and Henriot. But the boss of 
them all was Damand. He controls the 
police, gendarmerie, militia, mobile 
guards, and the private armies of Doriot, 
Déat, and Bucard. The Germans call him 
“the chief with the iron fist.” 

Like his model, Himmler, Darnand 
knows how to take care of his personal 
enemies. As early as July 26, 1941, the 
man who in 1937 had unmasked the 
Cagoulards, former Minister of the In- 
terior Marx Dormoy, was assassinated 
by Darnand’s agents. In March 1948, the 
former Chief of the Croix de Feu, Col. 
Francois de la Rocque, whom the Cagou- 
lards had openly charged with having 
given their secrets away to Dormoy’s 
police, was arrested and later taken to 
a German concentration camp. And Lu- 
cien Romier, who had stubbornly op- 


posed Darnand’s entry into the Cabinet, : 
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These Pictures Show What France Has Come To... 


Paris walls: A Red symbol and invitation to spit on Hitler 


died of “heart failure” on Jan. 5—one 
week after the Germans had forced his 


resignation. 


Red Power Politics 


They came from all over the Soviet 
Union—women in bright shawls, men in 
the garb of the Far North, workers from 
the Fectories, soldiers from the Red Army. 
Last Friday night these representatives 
gathered in the huge Council Chamber 
of the Great Palace of the Kremlin for the 
second meeting of the Supreme Soviet 
since the start of the war. In opera boxes 
along the side of the chamber sat the dip- 
lomatic corps, while in  blue-backed 
chairs facing the delegates were the high- 
est officials of Russia. Stalin as usual en- 
tered quietly’ and stroked his face as he 
listened to the proceedings. 

These proceedings contained one pro- 
posal that echoed in Washington and 
London. This was to the effect that all 
sixteen of the republics which make up 
the Soviet Union be given greater auton- 
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The Nazis have cilia anti-Semitism as in this Wiclltt ks and pot up posters ordering the conscription of Jews 


omy, particularly m foreign affairs, The 
implications, were obvious. Perhaps in 
the future Russia may demand to be 
represented by; sixteen separate envoys 
in international affairs, ons its strength 
in voting as the strength of sixteen. And 
Moscow could point to the autonomous 
position en od by th the Rettieh dominions 
as a eee 


Under such an arrangement the Soviet 
republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania, would as more oF less 
to the 
pe ob cain OF rhe tit Rus- 

ening Rus- 
sian attitude on the whole question of 
its' western frontiers. Meanwhile, the 
sorest point in the entire question, the 


relations of the Soviet with Poland, 
underwent further deterioration. 
Washington learned, without much sur- 
prise, that Moscow had refused the offer 
of the good offices of the United States 
in settling the issue of the Polish frontier. 
In conn Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden announced! in the House of Com- 
mons_ that. Britain “did not recognize the 
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validity of territorial changes made since 
the start of the war. This included Rus- 
sia’s annexation of Polish territory. The 
Foreign Secretary’s statement sounded 
on the surface as if Britain were throwing 
down the gauntlet to Russia on the Polish 
border issue. However, the real explana- 
tion seemed to be that Eden had been 
caught off balance and his answer was 
therefore more inept than ominous. 

The Russians also gave the whole 
controversy a grisly tum by making pub- 
lic the results of an investigation into the 
murder of thousands of Polish officers in 
the Katyn Forest near Smolensk. The Ger- 
mans had charged the officers were slain 
by the Russians in 1940, and when the 
Polish Government asked the Red Cross 
to investigate, Moscow broke off rela- 
tions with the London exiled govern- 
ment. 

Since the recapture of Smolensk, the 
Soviets have been digging up the Polish 
officers’ graves and last week they escorted 
a party of American correspondents to the 
scene. Kathleen Harriman, daughter of 
W. Averell Harriman, American Ambas- 
sador to Moscow, accompanied them. 
They were shown a mass of evidence in- 
dicating that the Polish officers were real- 
ly shot by the Germans in 1941. 

James Fleming, NEwswEex and CBS 
correspondent described the scene: “The 
foul smell of death was almost over- 
whelming on this windy winter day. 
Some graves had bodies piled layer on 
layer with methodical neatness while in 
other pits the corpses lay helter-skelter. 
In the sandy soil the bodies them- 
selves looked as if a steamroller had 
crushed them—flat, frightening ghosts of 
men.” 


- had discovered an 





Will Argentine Turnabout on Axis 
Save Neighbors From Further Plots? 


Steady summer rain beat down on 
Buenos Aires on the moming of Jan. 26. 
Suddenly the great sirens of the news- 
papers La Prensa and La Nacidén cut 


into the quiet moming with wailing - 


blasts. Along the broad avenues of the 
downtown section of the Argentine capi- 
tal the public rushed to the newspapers’ 
bulletin boards for the tremendous news 
the sirens signaled. Off the presses rolled 
late editions with thick, black headlines 
long unseen in Argentina, while news- 
boys chanted: “Ruptura, ruptura!” The 
Argentines knew that rupture meant only 
one thing: a break with the Axis. 
Shortly before noon, President Pedro 
Ramirez. went on the air to explain the 
break to the nation. His low voice tight- 
ened by indignation, the little general 
gave the reasons already set forth in a 
governmental decree. The federal police 
ionage network 
working against friendly powers, injur- 
ing Argentina’s sovereignty, and compro- 
mising its foreign policy. The Axis gov- 
ernments had carried on this espionage. 
Such activities required the removal of 


Axis agents from Argentine territory and - 


a new definition of Argentine foreign 
policy. 

In the Plaza de Mayo before the Casa 
Rosada, tHe Argentine White House, the 
people of Buenos Aires, after a brief 
flurry of excitement and approbation, 


listened calmly to the broadcast. The - 


press, exultant at a brief respite from 
bondage and egged on by the govern- 





Associated Press Radiophoto 


Argentina’s Foreign Minister Alberto Gilbert signing the decree 
that split Argentina from Germany and Japan 


‘ Ramirez decision. While the 


‘German Chargé 


ment, poured out columns of sensational, 
long-censored spy stories. But the citizens 
of Buenos Aires remained apathetic, 
Only in the government palace was there 
excitement and indignation, topping of 
a tempestuous night for Argentina’s 
rulers. 

For days, rumors had anticipated that 
Argentina would bow to Alli ressure 
and. break with the Axis. But when the 
time came, the break barely came off. 
Within the government opposition came 
from the GOU (United Officers Group), 
the so-called “colonels’ group” of young 
army Officers led by Col. Juan Perdn, 
Secretary of Labor and Under Secretary 


of War. 


At 6 o'clock on the evening of Jan. 25 
the colonels had gathered to fight the 
i argument 
went on, the government confined troops 
to quarters and pleaded its case, with 
the reminder that it had the support of 
the military base at El Palomar. The 
colonels finally gave in seven hours later 
—one version had it that they agreed to 
the break, but demanded credit for it. 
Then Ramirez and Foreign Minister Al- 
berto Gilbert signed the decree and with 
= indignation announced it to the 
world. 


Reaction: The. first effect of Argen- 
tina’s latest foreign was felt by the 
Affaires, Dr. Erich 
Otto Meynan, and the Japanese Ambas- 
Hes eseport Algeeail dates coal 

ir passports. epositors 
to German banks to draw out their sav- 
ings. Axis agents scattered for cover, and 
arrests began. Enrique P. Osés, editor of 
the pro-Nazi E] Pampero, was clapped in 
jail and his paper, the only one to oppose 
the break, was closed down. The pro 
Allied Critica drew a three-day suspen- 


‘sion for an I-told-you-so editorial. 


The German Transocean News Agen 
was given four days to wind up its af 
fairs. Radio telephone communication 
with Berlin was cut off ( tina had 
none with Tokyo). Financial and con- 
mercial relations with the Axis were sev- 
ered. All ship departures from - Buenos 
“Aires were canceled and Argentine ships 
abroad ordered to remain in port, pre 
sumably until convoys could be arranged 
to protect them from German U-boats. 

The first strong internal reaction against 
the new foreign policy was the resigna- 
tion of three pro-Nazi Cabinet Ministers 
—Home Ministér Luis César Perlinger, 
Agriculture Minister Gen. Diego I. Ma 
son, and Dr. Gustavo Martinez Zuviria, 
Minister of Justice and Public Instruction 
and author of popular novels and anti 
Semitic tracts under his pen name Hug0 
Wast. The mayor of Buenos Aires 
three federal interventors in the provinces 
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HUB-DEEP in war 


Bod roads to the battle-front can obstruct advance 
as effectively as exploding enemy shells. Yet, 
these sturdy wheels gain their objectives because 
they turn on ball bearings — trouble sealed out 
— friction-free power sealed in. 


News readers thrill to accounts of bombs blast- 
ing and machine gun bullets spattering — but 
a commanding general’s ear is tuned to the music 
of motors, to powerful wheels churning through 
sand or mud, in cold or heat, to bring more and 
more men, ammunition and supplies to move 
the tide of battle ever forward. 

Friction, ignored, can bring a whole war 
machine to a grinding, smoking stop. But it can’t 
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happen to our side because ball bearings have 
been placed at every “turning point”. They are 
pre-designed to keep at bay every hazard of ter- 
rain, temperature, speed or load — and they’re 
making good along with the fighting men who 
operate them. 

Some day, the smooth, full-powered punches 
delivered by Fafnirs in ships, planes, guns, trucks 
and tanks will lead to the final Axis-knockout. 
And from this tough testing ground will emerge 
the Fafnir Ball Bearings on which peacetime 
machines and vehicles will turn. They will serve 
you as dependably then. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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LAUNDERED COAL _ 
IMPROVES STEEL 


At the steel plants, coal is laundered by wash- 
ing and drying to rid it of impurities. This 
operation, as well as others born of coal re- 
search —the sampling, testing and blending 
of coal at the mines—contributes to produc- 
tion of stronger, cleaner-burning coke, the 
fuel for blast furnaces. With better coke,. 
more and better iron is produced and the 
tonnage and quality of steel improved. 
Research at the mines and limestone 
quarries and in the steel plants, improves 
and safeguards quality and advances produc- 
tion of new steels which are now helping 
to win the war. After the war is won, these © 








new steels will continue to serve America COPYRIGHT 1944—-JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
by contributing to peace-time prosperity. . 








JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA a: 
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TEEL FOR WAR 


FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING AND SKETCHES BY ORISON MACPHERSON 
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OLD KING COAL 


Bituminous coal used for coke making was 
laid down in form of peat between 200 and 
300 million years ago. During this period 
whole eastern and central part of United 
States appears to have been in critical adjust- 
ment to sea level, now above and now below. 


Great push, on earth's crust which caused it 
to fold upwards like pushing together a giant 
rug, ended more than million years ago and 
required 60 million years to complete. 


Distance Philadelphia to Pittsburgh was 
shortened by 100 miles during the great 
up-folding which gave Pennsylvania low 
volatile coal around Johnstown, medium vol- 
atile coal near Indiana, Pa. and high volatile 
in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. 


Mountains 40,000 feet high would have 
existed in Appalachians if tops of geological 
foldings had not been eroding away all dur- 
ing the 60 million years uplift. 


Ohio River once flowed North up the 
Beaver Valley and out Grand River into Lake 
Erie. Course was changed during Glacial 


Period. 
Great Fushun Seam of coal in Northern 


_ China varies from 78 to 420 feet thick. 


Donbas Basin in Donets Valley, Russia, has 
15 seams of coal. Retreating Germans de- 
stroyed 140 mines in basin, Russians say. 


King Coal's face is washed every day at J&L 
to prepare him to become better coke when 
he is roasted in the by-product ovens and con- 
verted into ftel for the hungry blast furnaces. 
Transported direct from the company’s mines 
in river barges, thousands and thousands of 


' tons of coal are daily washed to reduce im- 


purities, such as rock, slate, clay, ash and 
sulphur, by torrents of water in modern sluice 
boxes called “launders” which, with vibrat- 
ing screens, fill the high factory building 
with loud noise. 


The jet black water that has washed the coal 
is not allowed to run off, but is drained into a 
pit to precipitate the sediment, which is then 
dried into dust of coal and blown into steam 
boiler fireboxes as fuel. 


Blending coal, like blending coffees, is done 


| to improve quality. Coals of various types, 


grades and ages from various mines, or even 
from the same mine, are carefully, scien- 
tifically mixed to insure obtaining coke that 
is uniform in size, ash and sulphur content. 


Coal and Steel: Coal is so essential to steel 
production that millions and millions of tons 
of bituminous coal are consumed every year 
in making steel for war. A ton and seven 
tenths of coal, converted into coke, is re- 
quired to smelt the iran ore to make one ton 
of steel. J&L alone consumes 17 thousand tons 
of coal every day of the year. Thus, in one 
day one steel company consumes enough coal 
to heat 2,500 family dwellings all of a long, 
hard winter. 
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Royal Pantomime: Appearing on a stage for the first time, to entertain 


Associated Press Radiophoto 


British soldiers, Britain's Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose starred in the 
Christmas pantomime, “Aladdin.” Picture shows them in their costumes which, 
for Princess Elizabeth, pointed up her resemblance to her mother, the Queen. 





also retired. In Rio de Janeiro, Gen. Ar- 
turo Rawson, brief-term predecessor of 
Ramirez during the revolution last June, 
resigned his post as Argentine Ambas- 
sador to Brazil when he was rebuked for 
‘suggesting that the break had been the 
objective of the June revolution. 

Outside Argentina, Paraguay stirred 
restlessly during a brief, well-censored, 
and quickly suppressed revolt. Bolivia 
was further ostracized by Britain’s sting- 
ing denial of recognition, following the 
United States’ refusal to accept the revo- 
lutionary regime and the recall of Am- 
bassador Pierre Boal. 





Significance 


By recognizing the new revolutionary 
regime in Bolivia the Argentines had, in 
effect, created a showdown with the oth- 
er American nations, headed by the Unit- 
ed States. Washington replied on Jan. 24 
by refusing to recognize the Bolivian 
junta. The original draft of that statement 
named Argentina as the instigator of the 
revolt. The Argentines feared they would 
end up in the same position as the Boliv- 





ian Government and hastened to inform 
the American Ambassador, Norman Ar- 
mour, that they were breaking with the 


Axis. The reference to Argentina was’ 


thereupon deleted. 

The importance of Argentina’s action 
lay in the fact that in the first trial of 
strength between the American nations 
and Buenos Aires, the Argentines were 
forced to back down ignominiously. More 
was at stake in this showdown than the 
complexion of the Bolivian Government 
or Argentina’s break. with the Axis. What 
Washington had to do was to halt in a 
forceful manner any more revolts backed 
by Argentina in neighboring states. Ap- 
parently, even an indirect show of force 
was enough to turn the trick. 

In effect, this victory for the United 
States insured such countries as Chile 
and Peru, which had feared Axis-in- 
spired army revolts, against such out- 
breaks. It was also vital in the matter of 
prestige, in many ways the most vital 
ingredient of successful diplomacy in 
South America, where nations are judged 
by performance rather than by promises. 






~ No Oil, More Oranges 
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Oil is the vital fluid that keeps alive 
the shrunken economy of Spain. With 


~~ its railroad system wrecked during the 
civil war, Gen. Francisco Franco's coun- 


try depends on trucks to distribute the 
food raised in the farming provinces of 
the south and east and on tractors to 
cultivate the fields producing that food. 
By small monthly imports of oil from 
the Caribbean permitted under strict Al- 
lied supervision, Spain has kept its trucks 
and tractors going. But last week the 
United States State Department gave no- 
tice that oil shipments had been sus- 
pended for the time being. 

Only a week earlier British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden had protested 
Madrid’s conduct. In full agreement with 
Britain, the State Department now re- 
viewed the unneutral actions of “neu- 
tral” Spain. These were: (1) the con- 
tinued presence of members of the Span- 
ish Blue Division on the Russian front; 
(2) a new 400,000,000-peseta (about 
$40,000,000) credit granted the Nazis 
by Madrid,* enabling them to continue 
to import wolfram ore, a vital ingredient 
for the manufacture of armor-piercing 
shells; (3) the internment of Italian war- 
ships and merchant vessels in Spanish 
ports; (4) the continued activity of Axis 
agents in Spanish territory and in Tan- 
giers. Therefore, “pending a reconsider- 
ation of trade and general relations be- 
tween Spain and the United States,” said 
the State Department, “the loading of 
Spanish tankers [in Caribbean ports} 
with petroleum products for Spain has 
been suspended. 

This strong action followed an attempt 
by the Duke of Alba, Spain’s Ambassador 
in London, to smooth over a month-old 
incident: the discovery of bombs packed 
in with Spanish oranges shipped to Brit- 
ain. The Duke didn’t explain the sabo- 
tage, but he spulbeinct and said it 
wouldn’t happen again. 


Australia’s Strike Woes 


The streetcars and buses that screech 
and rattle up and down the hilly streets 
of Sydney, Australia’s biggest, busiest, 
and noisiest city, stood quietly in their 
bars and garages on Jan. 26. For the 
first time in 27 years, Sydney's. transit 
workers had gone out on strike. While 
the stop did not cut deep into the 
harbor city’s life, partly because it was a 
nice summer’s day for walking and the 
people took it all good-naturedly, it did 
reveal Australia’s growing industrial un- 
rest, especially in the mining and trans- 
port fields. 

Like most of the other United Nations, 





®Until recently the Germans have had no trouble 
obtaining. funds in Spain. reason was that the 
Bank of Spain had naively given the contract for 
rinting its large denomination notes to a Leipzig 
Erm. mn one day the Spanish discovered a number 
of these notes with duplicate serial numbers in circu- 
lation. The Germans had simply printed two sets, one 
for Spain and one for their own use. Now the Bank 
of Spain prints its own money on paper importe 
from Britain. 
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6, WOMANPOWER AD PREPARED BY ALLEY & RICHARDS 





Six useful ways to advertise when you have no sales problem 


= the companies which nor- 
mally turn out consumer goods but 


which are now concentrating on war 
goods, 


These companies want to keep their 
names alive. They don’t want to be 
starting from scratch with consumers 
when their postwar products reach the 
market. They want to be remembered 
and respected. 


Different companies have found dif- 
ferent. solutions to this problem. One 
good solution—adopted by a number of 
leading concerns—is to devote all, or 
part, of their advertising efforts to war 
advertising . . . to messages of the kind 
our government wants and needs today. 


This way of advertising, we believe, 
has a two-fold advantage. It serves the 


nation by playing an important and use- 
ful part in the overall effort of winning 
the war. It serves the company by gain- 
ing the good will of people who will be 
its future customers. 


Reproduced. -bove are six different 
kinds of war advertising published by 
companies engaged primarily in war pro- 
duction. 

In the opinion of the Government 
agencies involved, these advertisements 
have all done good jobs in helping win 
the war. 

In the opinion of the companies them- 
selves, the ads have done equally good 
jobs in fostering good will and contribut- 
ing to favorable public relations in the 
future. : 


The first advertisement was published 


by Caterpillar Tractor Co.; the second 
by The Texas Company; the third by 
The Hoover Company; the fourth by 
Warren Telechron Company; the fifth 
by The Simmons Company; the sixth by 
Tubize Rayon Corporation. 


We are reproducing these specimens of 
war advertising in the hope that they 
will inspire the publication of still more 
advertisements furthering national proj- 
ects which are essential to the conduct 
of the war. 

If you would like to have full-size proofs 

of the advertisements reproduced above, 

you may obtain them by writing the agen- 
cies who prepared the ads. 





Young & Rubicam, Inc. ADvERTiIsine 
New York « Chienge ° Detroit « Sen Francisco 
Hellyweed « Mentreel + Terente 
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Australia—now in the fifth year of war— 
finds itself faced with a perplexing man- 
power problem. Of the working popula- 
tion of 3,370,000 men and women, near- 
ly 1,750,000 have been fighting or doing 
war work. And while the peacetime 
number of transport workers has been 
sharply reduced, wartime transportation 
demands have swelled enormously. What 
caused the 24-hour strike last week was 
not a demand for higher wages but a 
six-month-long union request for 
additional workers to permit employes a 
weekly day off and an annual two-week 
vacation. Many workers have had to work 
twelve hours daily at times and have 
averaged a 50-hour work week. 

But while the strike generally attract- 
ed the public’s sympathy, it drew the 
wrath of Prime Minister John Curtin, 
who denounced the walkout as “naked, 
unashamed lawlessness.” And the Prime 
Minister, who is faced with an increas- 
ing number of strikes in the New South 
Wales coal mines, also threatened any 
man who struck with a fine of $300 or 
six months in jail. Unmindful, the trans- 
port workers warned they would pull a 
similar lightning strike next week unless 
their request was met. 


Finnish Crisis 
Finland last week faced its gravest 
hour as the Russian victory on the Lenin- 
grad front heralded an early all-out drive 
ms this stubborn ally of Hitler. To 
what extent war-weariness and opposi- 
tion to the government’s hold-out policy 
have gripped the Finnish people was 
demonstrated on Jan. 22, when Premier 
Edwin Linkomies came within two votes 
of being toppled by the rebellious Diet. 
Of the House’s 200 deputies, only 95 
voted confidence in the government, 
while 93 cast their votes .against it, and 
the rest were absent or turned in blanks. 
A majority of the Swedish People’s party 
voted against the government, as did a 
large part of the-Social-Democratic party, 
whose leader, Finance Minister Vaino A. 
Tanner, is the real strong man behind 
the government. 
e opposition not only clamored for 


-the ouster of Tanner, and of Foreign 


Minister Henrik Ramsay but demanded 
the appointment as Premier or Forei 
Minister of Juho K. Paasikivi, the only 
Finnish statesman to successfully negoti- 
ate with the Soviets in recent times. 

The background of this crisis and the 
immediate outlook were explained in a 
cable from Newsweex’s Stockholm cor- 
respondent: “Helsinki travelers stress the 
nervousness in the Finnish capital over 
eventual developments should the Rus- 
sians gain mastery of the Gulf of Fin- 
land. Especially are the Finns worried b 
the prospect of major air raids on Hel- 
sinki, and an excellent source says 
the capital will be evacuated within two 
weeks. ties 

“Premier Linkomies has been hospital- 
ized with high blood pressure and Tan- 





Premier Linkomies of Finland 


ner has taken over as acting Premier. 
Qualified Stockholm observers agree that 
a great many Finns want to get out of 
the war and that their number is grow- 
ing apace, but that it is already too late. 

“Even if the opposition finally succeeds 
in revamping the Cabinet, it is argued it 
takes two to make peace and Moscow so 
far is in an unconciliatory mood, and 
likely to continue so. On the other hand, 
it is clear that the Finns, even if they 
are divided on all issues including the 
war, stand united against unconditional 
surrender to the Russians. Moreover, 
while the civilian population is nervous 
and full of forebodings, army morale. is 
excellent. The military still think they 
can stand off the Russians in a showdown 
owing to the favorable strategic positions 
which they captured on the Karelian 
Isthmus and in Soviet Karelia. Anyway, 
if the Finnish military are impressed by 
the Russian performance in Lenin- 
grad sector they don’t say so.” 


Yugoslav Dilemma 
‘Should King Peter Alienate Serbs 
or Risk Losing British Support? 


The violent battles in Yugoslavia con. 
tinued last week, with devastated towns 
falling now to the Germans, now to the 
Partisans under Marshal Tito. Meanwhile, 
the political fight both within Yugoslavia 
and in the government-in-exile abroad 
mounted steadily toward a climax. One of 
NEWSWEEK'S correspondents sent the fol- 
lowing authoritative account of a new 


and startling development in this blood. 


less but fierce struggle. 


Early in January two Partisan emis. 
saries arrived in London with a message 
from Marshal Tito to the British Govem- 
ment. The British, the Marshal suggest. 
ed, should prevail upon King Peter to 
dissolve the government-in-exile and to 
declare himself chief of the Partisan 
movement abroad. Once Yugoslavia was 
liberated, the proposal went on, a plebi- 
scite would decide the future of the King 
and of the Karageorgevich dynasty. In 
exchange, the Marshal would agree to 
refrain from any act or propaganda 
against the King, pending acceptance of 
the proposal by London. 

A week later a British courier arrived 
in Marshal Tito’s Bosnian headquarters. 
He carried an envelope from Prime 
Minister Churchill. It contained no direct 
answer to the Marshal's proposal. But it 
held a large portrait of Churchill affec- 
tionately dedicated to Tito and a personal 
message hailing him as the leader of 
Yugoslav resistance. : 

Already in December, after the Te- 

heran conference, Churchill had decided 
on a course of action in regard to the 
Yugo-slav situation. He saw King Peter and 
the Yugoslav Premier, Bozidar Pourich, 
in Cairo. Seldom in his career had the 
Prime Minister a more unpleasant task 
to perform. He had to inform the Yugo- 
slav Government that he had no alterna- 
tive but to recognize Tito as the leader 
of Yugoslav resistance. He told the Yugo- 
slavs that, according to British reports, 
Tito was holding down 125,000 Germans, 
while Gen. Draja Mikhailovich, _ the 
government’s presumably fighting Minis- 
ter of War, was actually biding his time 
in the mountains. 
- Churchill assured the Yugoslavs that 
evidence did not bear out their contention 
that the bulk of Tito’s following was 
Communist. He felt confident that, as the 
campaign progressed, the nationalist ele- 
ments among the Partisans would prevail 
over the ideological minority. He said he 
could not continue to support Mikhailo- 
vich on the basis of past services, how- 
ever magnificent these may have been. 
He pleaded with the Yugoslavs to recog- 
nize the realities of the situation and to 
acknowledge Tito’s leadership over all 
forces of resistance. 

The King said nothing, but Pourich 
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— “Boy, That's Tobacco! 


- THATS LUCKY STRIKE TOBACCO 


LUCKY STRIKE MeaNS FINE TOBACCO 





yes, LUCKY STRIKE _ 
means fine tobacco { 


—— L.S/MET. 





PONTIAC 


berlikon 20-mm. 
f Anti-Aircraft 
Canaon 


SIGNAL C@RPS PHOTO 


Tired muscles, taut nerves, 

strained hearts are part and parcel 

of the job of waging and winning 
a war. On many a front and on many a sea— 
wherever American youth is on the march, 
on the move or on the wing—they know 
“It Takes a Lot of Hard Work to Win a 
War.” 
And when we at Pontiac assumed the task of 
producing fast-firing, hard-hitting 40-mm. 


Aircraft 
Torpedoes 
for the Navy 


40-mm. 
Automatic 
Field Guns 
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“IT TAKES A LOT OF HARD WORK (10 WIN A WAR" 


automatic field guns as one of our six war 
assignments, our craftsmen, supervisors, 
engineers and executives all were fully con- 
scious of the fact that on the home front, too, 
“It Takes a Lot of Hard Work to Win a 
War.” 

That’s why reminders, such as the one re- 
produced at the left above, began appearing 
on our tp sae bulletin boards. And because 
the need for work—unrelenting work—was 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Diesel -zawinn Axles for 


Engine Parts 
M-S5 Tanks 


‘or 
Army Trucks 


inescapable, 40-mm.’s were soon rolling 
out to meet the Army’s need. It meant 
“bearing down,” of course. But how insig- 
nificant our efforts seem when compared to 
the supreme effort offered—and made—by 
our sons, husbands, fathers, brothers and 
sweethearts in service! 


Every Sunday Afternoon . . . GENERAL MOTORS 
SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — NBC Network 


LET’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY 
WAR BONDS 
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stood his © grant He spoke of the day 
wher Mikhailovich was the only Yugo- 
sla, who stood at Britain’s side in its 
darkest hour. He recalled the apprecia- 
tive messages which British military 
leaders used to send Mikhailovich when 
his Chetnik bands disrupted communica- 
tions in the German rear. He spoke bit- 
terly about the Croats (many of whom 
have joined Tito’s Partisans), and of 
their services to the Germans, and.of the 
100 Iron Crosses bestowed on Croat offi- 
cers by a grateful Reich. Finally, Pourich 
drew himself up and in a voice choked 
with emotion said: “Mr. Prime Minister! 
This is sheer folly. You are destroying a 
staunch. and faithful ally of Great Brit- 
ain. 

But the die was cast. A few days later, 
R. C. S. Stevenson, the British Ambas- 
sador at King Peter’s Court, called on 
Pourich. He, too, had a painful mission 
to perform. He came to inform the 
Yugoslav Government that some high 
Yugoslav officers under General Mikhai- 
lovich’s command had been guilty. of 
trafficking with the enemy, with the 
knowledge of their commander. Pourich 
asked to see the evidence, but it was not 
forthcoming on the grounds that its 
disclosure would compromise military se- 
curity. Pourich protested that a Yugoslav 
Premier was entitled to the evidence on 
which his Minister of War was charged 
with abetting a treasonable act. There 
was no response from Stevenson. 


Undercover Men: Behind Stevenson's 
refusal to produce the evidence lies a 
dramatic conflict between the personal- 
ities and views of two British officers, one 
attached to the Partisan forces, the other 
to General Mikhailovich. z 

Brig. Fitzroy Maclean, head of the 
British military mission to Tito, is a youn 
diplomat of 32 who joined the Army an 


has had a fantastic career (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 27, 1948). Throughout his stay with 
the Partisans, Maclean lived as one of 
them and shared their dangers and dis- 
comforts. His reports about Tito and his 
followers were enthusiastic; he spoke in 
glowing terms of their bravery; he re- 
lated bitterly Tito’s complaints of Chet- 
nik treachery; he endorsed the Partisan 
charges that Mikhailovich traded with 
the Germans and denounced Tito’s fol- 
lowers to the Nazis. 

Colonel Bailly, who heads the British 
mission to the Chetniks, is a man of 
another type. He is a middle-aged busi- 
nessman who before the war managed 
the Trepca lead and silver mines in Ser- 
bia. He, too, developed an admiration 
for the leader to whom he was accredit- 
ed and shares with him a strong dislike 
of Communism and all its works. Since 
September 1942 he has taken part in 
every Chetnik action behind the German 
lines; his reports stressed the value of 


- these exploits to the Allied cause. When 


confronted with Maclean’s reports about 
Mikhailovich’s alleged acts of treason, 
Bailly dismissed them as “nonsense” and 
traced the stories on which he thought 
Maclean’s reports were based to a cash- 
iered Yugoslav officer, a former agent of 
the Yugoslav quisling, General Neditch. 

But the views of Maclean prevailed 
in the councils of the British Govern- 
ment. On his testimony the British have 
decided to implement their earlier deci- 
sion to give recognition and support only 
to those Yugoslav factions which are ac- 
tively combating the Germans. For the 
time being, at least, this decision shelves 
General Mikhailovich as a recognized 
ally of the United Nations. 


Future: The government of King 
Peter is facing a crisis. If it should fol- 
low the Partisan proposal and advise the 
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King to proclaim himself chief of the 
Partisan movement abroad, the Kin 
who aside from former King Zog of Al 
bania is the only native ruler in the Bal- 
kans, will be disowned by the Serbian 
people, without whom the existence of 
Yugoslavia is impossible. If, on the other 
hand, the government should continue 
to keep Mikhailovich as its Minister of 
War, it is bound to compromise its posi- 
tion, and possibly even its status, with 
its British ally. 

The British decision was dictated by 
the exigencies of war. It may hasten the 
war’s end. But if the British stand is 
maintained and supported by the other 
Allies it must, sooner or later, result in a 
civil war of an intensity and bitterness 
without parallel in the bloody Balkan his- 
tory. : 


> 


Smuts on His Own 


Prime Minister Jan Christiaan Smuts of 
South Africa—after Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill the most influential polit- 
ical figure in the British Empire—de- 
scribed his speech as “explosive.” De- 
livered Nov. 25 in London before the 
Empire Parliamentary Association, it 
turned out to justify the description. In it - 
Smuts proposed that Britain “work inti- 
mately together” with the small Western 
European democracies to enable the 
“heart of the Empire” to play an equal 
role with the mammoths of the postwar 
world, the United States and Russia. 
Smuts also said that France had “gone” 
and would be “gone in our day and per- 
haps for many a day.” 

Last week the South African leader 
answered a question raised by many: 
Had the speech the prior blessing of the 
British Prime Minister? In Cape Town 
Smuts made it clear that Churchill was 
not consulted before the address. 
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Eastern Puppets: In Berlin and Burma, quislings of the 
Middle and Far East salute the Axis. Germany’s Moslem 
puppet, the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem (left), heils Nazi 


Storm Troops in Berlin, their commandants wearing fezzes 


International 


in his honor. In Burma, the Indian Subhas Chandra Bose,. 
in light uniform, shares his platform with Japanese Pre- 
mier Hideki Tojo, to review “Free Indian” troops fighting 
“to free India” from the British. 















] 40 minutes ago, there were Nazi factories down 
@ there building Focke-Wulf 190’s and machine guns. 
Now there are no factories. Not even a city. For the last of 
1000 Allied bombers has just dropped its block busters and 
is heading for home. 

Back of this 1000-bomber sweep is a story not many people 
know—a story quite apart from that of the heroism and sac- 
rifice of the bomber crews. It has to do with the terrific 
problem of supply in waging aerial warfare. For example... 





3 if your sleeper is shunted to a siding, remember 
@ this: It is probably being held up to let a fast freight 
streak through — tank ‘cars of gasoline, cars loaded with 
spare bomber parts, engines, crates of nested bombs, tons of 
food, ammunition, and all the rest. Getting Bomber Com- 
mand’s supplies from factory to seaboard is the first lap in 
a 1000-bomber attack on Germany. And in this relay race to 
Victory, the railroads of America are doing a magnificent job! 


As a Liberator pilot put it: 
“One of their cities is missing!” 
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88G88BB8BHT 60,000 gal. oil 
SE GEE bE 750.000 rounds machine gun am- 


AVATGG GG en tne some 
DBDOCOOCVBWoqPeP 300 tons food 


yl a chy Me §— 46 complete bombers lost 
. a Y yr a yy, 426 bomber engine replacements 
AAAAAN 75 tons other replacements : tires, 


armament, parachutes, radios, wing sections, instruments, oxygen 
tanks, bomb sights, etc. 


(The figures given above are approximate) 











Above, you get a rough idea of the cost, in ma- 
@ terial alone, to send 1000 4-engine bombers over 
Germany. How can Bomber Command get another 300 tons 
of food...1 day’s supply for the 150,000 men it takes to 
put 1000 bombers over the target? Anether 160 tank 
cars of aviation gasoline? Another 4000 tons of bombs? Not 
just for tomorrow, but for the next day, and the next. 
Answer: That’s where Air Power’s three teammates come 
into the picture—the train, truck, and ship. . 


Slogging along at a snail’s pace, protected by 

@ anti-submarine Liberators, a never-ending convoy of 
cargo ships and tankers becomes the life stream of Air Power. 
They bridge the Atlantic with supplies and replacements to 
keep the bombers fanning out over Germany. This link in 
the chain of supply must never be broken. If a cargo is sunk 
on the way over, Air Service Command and the Navy move 
heaven and earth to get an exact duplicate cargo loaded into 
another ship and on its way within 48 hours! 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 





5. The truck, wherever you find it, is Bomber Com- 
@ mand’s most versatile workhorse. In the U.S., along 
with the railroads, it delivers the goods to the convoys. At the 
hundreds of British air bases from which the 1000 bombers 
took off, again it is the truck that lugs in the gas, bombs, 
food, spare parts, and so on. And as a final gesture, the truck 
gasses-up the heavy sluggers before they take off on their 
mission. 

IN THIS DRAMA of train, ship, truck, and plane pitching 
in together to help speed the defeat of the Axis, there is a 
lesson we must not forget when the war is over: 


Out of this war will come improved, cheaper, 

@ and swifter ways of transporting goods and people— 

over highway and rail, on the sea, and through the air. In 

rebuilding the peacetime world, al/ these forms of trans- 

portation must work together, each doing the job for 
which it is best fitted. 

And the plane will have still another responsibility. Hav- 
ing linked once-remote nations together into a 60-hour-wide 
world, it can play a vital role in enforcing global peace. 

In short, a postwar aerial police force is America’s best 
assurance that the peace so dearly won will not again be 
violated at the whim of aggressor nations, 





QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS: 


Without war paint — Covering the gleaming aluminum 
surface of a Liberator bomber with camouflage paint adds 
180 lbs. to its weight, cuts down air speed about 8 m.p.h. 
Recent AAF decision: No more camouflage on combat 
planes. Speed, plus added armament, provides greater pro- 
tection to combat crews. 


And more in '44! Aircraft production figures for ’°43 show 
that Consolidated Vultee is now the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of airplanes. The company delivered more than 
126,000,000 pounds of aircraft last year, including spare 
parts. This represented 12% by number and 16% by 
weight of all aircraft built in the U. S. 


What does it cost to fly? In 1927, air transport passengers 
paid 13¢ a mile. Today it costs only about 5¢ a mile to 
travel by air. 

e ® e 


14 to 1— Before the war it required the equivalent of 1 year’s 
labor for 100 Consolidated Vultee workers to build one 
Liberator Bomber. In 1941—a year’s labor for 35 workers. 
In 1942—for 12 workers. Last year, and today—7 workers, 
or less. In other words, the same amount of direct labor that 
was formerly required to build one Liberator now builds 14. 





No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 











From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air — Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation now builds many 
types of war planes, from small trainers to long- 
range bombers. When peace comes, the company will 
be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned “air fliv- 
vers’ to huge transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes, 
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LIBERATOR EXPRESS ... transport 


CATALINA... potrol bomber 
se : 
VALIANT... basic trainer : 


ail 


RELIANT .- . navigational trainer SENTINEL . .. “Flying Jeep” 





San Diego, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 

Vultee Field, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Tucson, Ariz. Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 
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How They'll Vote Is Real Issue: 
Behind Soldier Ballot Dispute 


Though Angered by F.D.R., 
Congress Likely to Compromise 
on Federal vs. State Control 


Outnumbering all others in the packed 
galleries of the House and Senate, men 
and women of the armed forces soberly 
studied the scene below. To mindful leg- 
islators their presence was a prod—a re- 
minder that the November elections were 
a scant ten months hence and that ar- 
rangements had to be made now if the 
millions of uniformed citizens absent 
from home on the business of war were 
to cast their votes. With such arrange- 
ments Congress busied itself last. week. 


Bills: Legislatively as otherwise, the 
soldier-vote situation was complex. Be- 
fore the House was a bill passed by the 
Senate on Dec. 8—simply recommending 
to the states that they enact “appropri- 
ate” measures to ensure the fullest vote 


possible. Before the Senate was a rival 
bill, introduced by Senators Theodore F. 
Green of Rhode Island and Scott W. 
Lucas of Illinois, providing a nationally 
uniform ballot—for President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Congress only—to. be Federally 
distributed and collected, with the states 
final judges of each ballot’s validity. 
Both bills aimed at correcting the Fed- 
eral soldier-vote law passed in September 
1942, providing for absentee-voting pro- 
cedures where the states failed to do so. 
This had brought a poor showing in the 
midyear elections two months later (only 
28,000 soldier votes were counted out of 
5,700,000 men then in the services). 


Battle: On behalf of a Federal ballot, 
Administration supporters argued that 
use of the 48 varieties of state ballot 
would in effect- strip servicemen of their 
vote: (1) Timing would present difficul- 
ties—some state primaries are held as 
late as September; (2) listing of all 
candidates down to local constable would 
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result in a cumbrous ballot and hence 
shipping-space problems. On this partic- 
ular point they had the fervent backing 
of high Army and Navy officials. 
Against this plea Southern Democrats 
pitted the charge that a Federal ballot 
disregarded the Constitution’s grant of 
vote control to the states. Republicans 
sided with the Southerners on this issue 
—and on the barely disguised suspicion 
that Federal control would work to Ad- 
ministration advantage. 


Blast: Into this legislative setting Pres- 
ident Roosevelt dropped a block-busting 
special message endorsing a Federal bal- 
lot. Speaking as “Commander-in-Chicef of 
the armed forces,” he bluntly termed the 
states’ rights measure “a fraud on the 
soldiers and sailors and marines . . . 
upon the American people.” 

The President admitted that “the Ex- 
ecutive as such has nothing to do with 
the making or the enforcement” of the 
rules of the Congress. But he claimed the 
right to object “as an interested citizen,” 
to a complicated House rule which prob- 
ably would prevent a roll-call vote on 
the soldier-vote issue. Every congress- 
man, he declared, should want to “stand 
up and be counted.” 


Reaction: The reading of the Presi- 
dent’s 3,000-word exposition produced 
an explosion. Laughter and boos greeted 
his self-portrayal as “an interested citi- 
zen.” Then Sen. Robert A. Taft jumped 
to his feet to nail Mr. Roosevelt’s charge 
of “fraud” as a “direct insult” to Congress. 
“This is a fourth-term matter. The pro- 
ponents of the bill know that the govern- 
ment has complete control of all propa- 
ganda which reaches the soldiers.” 

The next day another Republican sena- 
tor spoke even more frankly. Rufus C. 
Holman burbled: “It seems to me that 
the difficulty centers around the fact that 
the Commander-in-Chief is himself a 
candidate . . . If he would eliminate him- 
self . . . the debate on the pending bill 
would cease at once.” 

Democrats leaped to their advantage. 
Senator Lucas asserted: “I don’t care any- 
thing about a fourth term. I don’t care 
whether Roosevelt is a candidate or not, 
so far as the voting bill is concerned.” 
Defections from the states’ rights ranks 
began, with Sen. Tom Stewart of Ten- 
nessee leading the pack. 

There were signs that more than one 
Republican regretted the injection of the 
fourth-term issue, for thereby the party 
appeared to be opposing the Federal 
ballot on political rather than constitu- 
tional grounds. The influential Sen. Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, who 
had restlessly walked the Senate floor 
during the Holman tirade, announced 
that he, too, would support the Federal 
ballot. A younger Repub ican, Sen. Joseph 
H. Ball of Minnesota, ‘signalized the 
GOP’s march toward compromise with 


. an amendment permitting a Federal bul- 
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How 35 TRUCK:TRAILERS Give 180,000 Farm Families 


A hundred and eighty thou- 
sand progressive farm families 
in New York, New Jersey and 
northern Pennsylvania are 
i prospering more these days, 
' and living better, too, because 
of a fleet of 35 Fruehauf Truck-Trailers. 

The farmers are members of Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, Inc., one of the most successful farm 
cooperatives in the country . . and the fleet of 
Fruehauf Trailers belongs to G.L.F. 


It’s a two-way help that these Trailers give, be- 
cause they carry farm products to market . . and 
bring back farming supplies for G.L.F. members. 
Exchange officials will tell you that without the 
flexibility, dependability and economy of Trailer 
hauling, G.L.F. couldn’t give its present service 
to its members or to the millions of consumers who 
use products from G.L.F. farms. No other trans- 
port method is practical for the jobs they handle. 


Here’s just one example. One-third’ of all eggs 


Hauling eggs isn’t G.L.F.’s only use of Fruehauf Trailers. And 
small wonder, when you know that its facilities include 3 feed 
mills, 5 seed plants, 10 fertilizer factories, a lumber mill, 44 bulk 
petroleum plants, 7 grain. supply warehouses, 2 wholesale food 
warehouses, 2 canning factories, 4 flour and cereal plants, etc. 


New York City receives from New York State come 
from G.L.F. farms. And they travel direct from 
collecting stations to market, in a fleet of ten Frue- 
hauf Trailers . . 500 cases, or 15,000 dozen eggs, in 
each load. Eggs arrive fresher . . supplies and prices 
are stabilized . . farmers get their money quickly 
. « everybody benefits. 

Then, on the return trip, these same Trailers 
carry the myriad items . . from 25-cent stovepipe 
elbows to $500 milk coolers . . that members pur- 
chase through G.L.F. Community Service agencies. 
It’s all very economical hauling, too, for Trailer 
loads up to 12 tons are pulled by 2¥2-ton trucks, 
and one driver handles this big cargo. The saving 
in manpower, gasoline, tires and trucks is an im- 
portant factor in'G.L.F.’s successful record. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e¢ DETROIT 
B Service In All Principal Cities 
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lot in states which failed to make satis-— 


factory, liberalized voting arrangements 
by June 1. 


Significance-—~— 


Eleven million unsampled votes rather 
than constitutional rights were the real 
issue; the service vote might easily de- 
cide a close election in November. 

Behind the Democratic strategy in 
Congress was this reasoning: In theory a 
majority of the soldier vote would be for 
the Commander-in-Chief, and in practice 
a Federal ballot would reach the greatest 
number of soldier voters. Equation: the 
greater the ballot distribution, the greater 
the majority for Roosevelt. 

The GOP position was equally clear: 
November 1943 voting convinced the 
party of a home-front trend in its favor. 
The soldier vote is an unknown factor. 
Best GOP bet: Let servicemen ask by 
postcard for state ballots, on the theory 
that the “antis” take more pains to exer- 
cise the right to vote than the “pros.” 

Republicans were plainly operating in 
the dark on the question of servicemen’s 





views—despite National Chairman Har- 
rison Spangler’s bungled claim that the 
GOP-ward trend had spread to the serv- 
ices. That the Demiocrats disa: was 
evident by their airy confidence. Caught 
between the two political factions were a 
handful of Southerners arguing the con- 
stitutional issue and several pro-Federal 
ballot Republicans who evidently believed 
that Roosevelt had outflanked them with 
his charge of “fraud.” 


Shocked 


The Washington grand jury probin 
the big “Hopkins letter” mystery offered 
a solution last week. It indicted George 
N. Briggs, suspended $5,600-a-year aide 
to Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 


‘Ickes. The charge was that he had forged 


the letter without the knowledge of Ickes 
or of Harry L. Hopkins, its purported 
author, and got $125 for it from C. Nel- 
son Sparks, who quoted it in his anti- 
Willkie book, “One Man—Wendell Will- 
kie.” Said Sparks: “The news . . . shocks 
me. 
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Pardon 


President Roosevelt last week uncon. 
ditionally pardoned Lt. Gen. Robert C. 
Richardson Jr., commanding general in 
Hawaii, who was ci on a contempt 
finding last summer by Federal Judge 
Delbert E. Metzger in Honolulu. (News. 


‘WEEK, Sept. 6, 1943). The White House 


thus closed a dispute over whether the 
Army's easing of military in the 
islands restored the writ of habeas cor. 
pus (Richardson had refused Metzger’s 


order to produce two naturalized citizens 


of German descent who were being held 
incommunicado by the Army). But, de- 
spite the President’s action, still unan- 
swered was the broader question of mili- 
tary vs. civil authority in areas under 
partial martial law. 


Successor to Van Nuys 


From Indiana this week came a new 
interim senator, 48-year-old Samuel Dil- 
lon Jackson of Fort Wayne, to serve until 
the elections next November. In assum- 

















International 


Harmon Home: After more than a year and two close 
brushes with death—bailing out once over the South 
American jungles, once over a Chinese lake—Lt. Tommy 
Harmon came home to his parents, sister, and niece on a 








twenty-day leave. The University of Michigan star half- 
back and All-American gridiron idol of 1940 (upper left), 
is now the seasoned P-38 pilot (below), attached to a 
fighter squadron of the Fourteenth Air Force. 
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A Soldier’ s Girl... and his MOTHER 


.-- another occasion for 
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Reproductions of Kodacolor snapshots, reduced in size 


Full-Color 
Snapshots 


or always in his thoughts: his wife 
or sweetheart; his mother. Think what 
it will mean to him to get full-color snap- 
shots of them together. 


With the revolutionary Kodacolor Film, 
anyone—in good sunlight—can take these 
beautiful color snapshots with an ordinary 
Kodak or Brownie. From. the negatives, the 
Kodak Company makes Kodacolor Prints — 
full-color snapshot prints on paper. 


Since Kodacolor Film is precious today— 
save it for important occasions. All Koda- 
color Film is processed at Kodak’s laborato- 


ries. Ask your Kodak dealer for details... 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak Research 


THE MARCH OF COLOR 


IN 1928 Kodak brought out a film for making 
home movies in full color. 


IN 1935 Kodak introduced full-color Kodachrome 
Film—making color movies available to every home. 


IN 1936 Kodachrome “still pictures,” shot with a 
Kodak Bantam or 35-mm. camera, became the joy 
of tens of thousands. 

IN 1938 Kodachrome sheet film led to full-color 
photographs as magazine and newspaper illustra- 
tions. 

IN 1941 Kodak introduced Minicolor Prints from 
miniature Kodachrome Film transparencies—the 
first direct full-color photographic prints. 

IN 1942—Kodacolor Film fulfilled the dream of 
generations — color snapshots, full-color prints 
made from color negatives in an ordinary roll-film 
camera. 


has made Color Photography 


a part of everyone’s life 


— 








( NE secret of America’s record- 

breaking wartime ship construc- 
tion is the new type of pipe coupling 
known as a Rolagrip—for which 
Goodyear molds the all-important 
sealing ring that replaces the old 
type threaded-joint or union, mak- 
ing it unnecessary for the shipyard 
to thread pipe before fitting. 


The use of Rolagrips in coupling the 
maze of pipes that make up the 
arteries of a modern vessel — bilge 
and ballast lines; fresh water, plumb- 
_ing, sanitary and deck-drain con- 
nections; high pressure fire and deck 
washing systems; fuel oil bunker and 
transfer lines, and gasoline lines on 
escort aircraft carriers — reduces 


building time several days per ship. 


The heart of the Rolagrip is a syn- 
thetic rubber gasket that looks some- 
thing like a flattened doughnut, with 
a deep-flanged groove around its 
inner circumference. It is slipped 
over connecting lengths of pipe so it 
overlaps the joint like a tight-fitting 
sleeve, and is clamped in place by 


* 





the metal Rolagrip housing to pro- 
vide a flexible, pressure -resisting, 
leak-proof connection. The entire 
operation takes only a minute 
or two. 


Yes, there’s a trick to it. These gaskets 
must not only be accurately molded 
to insure air-tight fit, but they must 
be resistant to oil, gasoline, fresh 
and salt water, and non-inflammable 
as well. Goodyear met the problem 
by molding these gaskets from a 
fire-resistant, oil-resisting synthetic 
rubber—and hundreds of thousands 
are now functioning satisfactorily 
on America’s new ships. 


If you have an operation calling for 
a molded rubber fitting of high qual- 
ity, it will pay you to consult the 
G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man 
—just as you do on belts, hose and 
other industrial rubber products. To 
bring him to your office, write Good- 
year, Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 
54, California—or phone the nearest 
Goodyear Industrial Rubber Goods 
Distributor. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS x 














THE TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE, the ingenuity and the 
resources of America are at the disposal of our skilled 
medical officers on the fighting fronts of the world. They 
command every aid the nation can supply. That is one 
reason why a wounded man’s chances of survival are 
greater today than they have been in any other war. 

Among the materials that are helping medical men in 
their fight to save lives are the stainless steels. Used in 
operating tables, surgical instruments and in other medi- 
cal equipment, stainless steels are serving in hospitals in 
this country and overseas. 

Frequent sterilization with high temperature steam or 
strong disinfectants will not injure stainless steels. Their 
smooth, hard surface is easily kept free from germs that 
can cause fatal infection. Even in the damp tropics, stain- 
less steels do not rust. Tough and durable, free from the 
possibility of chipping, stainless steels can withstand the 
rigors of wartime use. 

On the home front, too, stainless steels are making 
their contribution to the health of the nation. Because 
they are easier to clean and keep clean than other metals, 
they are widely used in equipment necessary to the 
processing, preparing and serving of foods. They keep 
their bright finish, impart no flavor to food, and resist 
food chemicals. They will be used increasingly in res- 
taurants, in the home, and in many industries where 
their unique properties are so desirable. 

Stainless steels are “stainless” because they contain 
more than 12 per cent chromium. Low-carbon ferro- 
chromium, a research development of ELECTRO METAL- 
LURGICAL COMPANY, a Unit of UCC, is the essential 


ingredient in the large-scale production of stainless 
steel. Units of UCC do not make steel of any kind. They 
do make available to steelmakers many alloys which, 
like ferrochromium, improve the quality of steel. The 
basic research of these Units means useful new metal- 
lurgical information—and better metals to supply the 





needs and improve the welfare of mankind. 


Members of the medical profession, architects and designers are invited to 
send for booklet F-2, ‘Tus Use or STainvess STEELS 1N Hospitats.”’ There 


is no obligation. 





CARBON FOR HEALTH. Re- 
search by a UCC Unit has resulted 
in different forms of carbon used 
in milk irradiators, ‘“‘sun’’ lamps, 
gas masks—and in air conditioning 
installations. 





CHEMICALS FOR HEALTH. 
Synthetic organic chemicals, de- 
veloped by a Unit of UCC, mean 
better anesthetics, more plentiful 
sulfa drugs, vitamins and other 
pharmaceuticals. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [48 New York 17,N. Y. 
Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS 
Electro Metallurgical Company — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Haynes Stellite Company Corporation 


United States Vanadium ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES 


Corperation National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
The Linde Air Products Company 
The Oxweld Railroad Service 


Company 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 








GASES FOR HEALTH. LINDE 
oxygen U.S.P. made by a Unit of 
UCC is used by the sick in hospi- 
tals and at home — and it contrib- 
utes to the safety of our high fly- 
ing aviators. 





er 
PLASTICS FOR HEALTH. BAKE- 
LITE and VINYLITE plastics, 
produced by UCC Units, mean 
sanitary paints, floor coverings, 
sheeting, ‘‘burn sleeves” and other 
essentials. 


PLASTICS 

Bakelite Corporation 

Plastics Division of Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation 
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ing the seat made vacant by the death 
of Frederick Van Nuys, the bespectacled, 
youthful-looking Democrat could thank 
his close friend and party colleague, Gov. 
Henry F. Schricker, who made the ap- 
pointment. Labor, recalling some of 
Jackson’s legal opinions as a onetime At- 
torney General of Indiana, frowned on 
Schricker’s choice. Senate New Dealers 
welcomed it. They heard reports that 
Jackson’s votes might be pretty much pro- 
Roosevelt. Behind this, they saw the rea- 
son for choice of Jackson: An anti-New 
Dealer, Schricker plans to seek the Jack- 
son-Van Nuys seat next November for 


himself and will need support from Roose- 


velt followers. 

In the demise of the kindly, 69-year- 
old Van Nuys, Negroes lost their staunch- 
est Senate friend. As chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee he had sponsored 
much anti-poll tax and anti-lynching leg- 
islation. A senator since 1933, Van Nuys 
first won national attention through his 
active role in the fight against Mr. Roose- 
velt’s 1987 court-packing attempt. 


Once More, Where’s Elmer? 


The director of the Office of War In- 
formation was in quest of information 
about himself. Others had asked the 
question informally for many weeks, but 
not until last week did Elmer Davis. put 
the matter directly up to President 
Roosevelt: Was Davis, or wasn’t he, boss 
of the OWI? Or did his authority stop 
short of the overseas section in New York 
run by Robert E. Sherwood, playwright, 
Presidential favorite, and frequent con- 
sultant on Roosevelt speech-writing? 

Directly at issue was Sherwood’s re- 
fusal to carry out a Davis order to fire 
three men: James P. Warburg, deputy 
director of psychological warfare; Joseph 
Barnes, deputy director for Atlantic o 
erations, and Edd Johnson, chief of the 
overseas editorial board. Seen at long 
range, however, this was merely an inci- 
dent in an old feud stemming. from 
Sherwood’s desire to have the overseas 
branch an autonomous unit. : 

Last February when this ambition 
threatened to impinge on Davis’s author- 
ity, Milton S. Eisenhower, then OWI 
associate director, revised the adminis- 
trative setup to tighten the chief's con- 
trol. The new system required that 
material be submitted to Davis for check- 
ing, but it didn’t always work. The over- 
seas branch occasionally went off the 
beam, notably in a broadcast after Mus- 
solini’s fall referring to King Victor Em- 
manuel as the “moronic little king.” 

Davis demanded that the New York 
office explain these lapses but got vague 
replies. Administrative flabbiness was also 
marked in the London office whose chief, 
Wallace Carroll, uncertain of his own au- 
thority and dubious of the competence 
of some New York officials, resigned 
along with two aides. 

Davis meanwhile urged reforms on 
Sherwood and particularly criticized 
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The Neutrals’ Honeymoon Is Over 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


During the last two weeks the 
United States has hardened its policy 
toward two technically neutral gov- 
ernments: Argentina and Spain. (Ar- 
gentina was the real objective of the 
diplomatic quarantine of the Bo- 
livian junta.) By coincidence, both 
are Spanish-speaking nations and each 
has been ambitious to establish lead- 
ership over the Spanish-speakin 
world. By coincidence, both are rule 
by military cabals which have sup- 
pressed the machinery of democratic 
government and are hostile to the 
spirit and purpose of democracy. 

But the crackdowns from Washing- 
ton are not prompted by any of these 
coincidences. They were provoked by 
overt acts directly inimical to the 
cause of the United Nations and help- 
ful to the Axis. They were feasible 
because, with the improved position 
of the Allies, it was no longer neces- 
sary to temporize with unfriendly 
conduct. 

In Argentina’s case, the overt act 
was the promotion of a coup d'état in 
Bolivia. Although certain liberal and 
other well-intentioned Bolivian ele- 
ments hostile to the old regime were 
brought into the affair, the evidence 
indicated that the precipitating agents 
were Nazi or Argentine, or a combina- 
tion of both. 

This was the first step toward the 
creation by force of a bloc of Latin 
American governments opposed to the 
Pan American concept and to the 
United Nations. This brash offensive 
‘act capped a long-standing record of 
failure to honor the commitments 
made by the Argentine Government 


. at Rio and preceding conferences, and 


of only half-concealed collaboration 
with Axis spies and propagandists. 


In Spain’s case, the overt act was 
the granting of a credit to the Reich 
to, enable it to buy critical raw mate- 
rials produced in Spain. Ostensibly, 
this was a partial return of loans made 
by the Reich to Franco during the 
Spanish civil war. There is reason ‘to 
believe that the Reich already had re- 
ceived repayment for those loans in 
strict financial terms, not to mention 
the clear gain to Nazi policy in general 
from the success of the Franco rebel- 
lion. But even if that were not the 
case, the extension of a loan by the 
Franco government was inexcusable 
and proved that it has not become 
sufficiently informed of the trend of 
world affairs. 


oo a oo 


Until recently, the Germans had 
been getting a share of the critical raw 
materials available in Spain and Portu- 
gal. But progressively they had found 
themselves unable to deliver the in- 
dustrial goods they had promised in 
return. The American and British 
shares of raw-material production in 
the Iberian Peninsula had been rising. 
Lately, the British had been getting all 
of the wolfram, source of tungsten, 
formerly earmarked for Germany. 

American and British purchases 
have been paid for with goods Spain 
needs badly—including oil from Carib- 
bean ports transported in Spanish 
tankers. These Allied exports have 
been carefully controlled to prevent 
stockpiling in Spain or transshipment 
to the Axis. 


There is no evidence that the 
Argentine and Spanish Governments 
acted in collusion. It may well be . 
that coordination was supplied by 
Berlin in the form of extreme pressure 
or beguilement. But the timing of the 
respective overt acts may have been 
a sheer coincidence. 

The Argentine Government swiftly 
withdrew at the first real signs of im- 
pending pressure—a diplomatic quar- 
antine of the Bolivian Government. 
The full significance of its severance 
of diplomatic relations with the Axis 
may not be evident for some time. In 
view of the past record of this gov- 
ernment, its action should be regard- 
ed, until the contrary is proved, as a 
maneuver to get rid of a diplomatic 
encumbrance. 

The Franco government has been 
given one month in which to correct 
its blunder. The published report 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff recom- 
mended the suspension of oil ship- 
ments to Spain is not exactly correct. 
The action was taken on the initiative 
of the State Department and the For- 
eign Economic Administration, after 
consultation with Britain. The Chiefs 
of Staff made no objection because 
they no longer fear German occupa- 
tion of Spain. 

The next neutral to feel Allied pres- 
sure could be Ireland. Ireland is a 
hotbed of German espionage, which 
is all the more dangerous with the 
approach of the great invasion of 
Europe. . 

The blunt fact is that the United 
Nations and their associates no longer 
need to tolerate horse play by tech- 
nically neutral governments, 
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No, Daddy doesn’t feel much like playin 
as he thinks of today’s problems an 
plans for the post-war security of his fam- 
ily. But there is a simple, easy solution. 
Protection now and savings for the future 
—all in one convenient plan— 
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Johnson, whom he regarded as too opin- 
ionated. When he pressed for a change 
in London, Sherwood nominated War- 
burg for the job. Davis balked. With the 
impending opening of the second front, 
the OWI chief feared further blunders 
in the overseas branch. After a survey of 
the branch he therefore ordered the dis- 
missal of Warburg, Barnes, and Johnson. 

When Sherwood refused to obey, Davis 
concluded things had gone far enough. 
The President could decide who was 
right; the loser could quit. 

At the week end, a solution appeared 
in sight. One story was that the Presi- 
dent had sounded out Byron Price, for- 
mer Associated Press executive news 
editor and eminently successful Director 
of Censorship, on the idea of heading a 
new setup. This would combine Censor- 
ship with a public-information unit of 
OWI, reduced chiefly to handing out 
government releases. Sherwood might 
head an autonomous overseas propa- 
ganda agency. 

Davis, whose regime had been one of 
the most harried in the wartime admin- 
istration, appeared by no means unhapp 
at the prospect of being shelved. Indeed, 


his OWI aides said he had already © 


picked out a spot under a palm on a 
Florida beach. 





OWI power politics caused a break between Elmer Davis and Robert Sherwood 


Test in Wisconsin 
State Primary Watched for Clues 
to Strength of Willkie and Dewey 


Wendell L. Willkie scheduled a signifi- 
cant speech this week—a New York 
Times forum address calculated to prove 
him by no means a New Dealer on do- 
mestic issues (specifically, taxes). Then he 
made ready to hit the road again. His ul- 
timate destination: Tacoma, Wash., for 
a Lincoln Day speech. But en route the 
GOP 1940 standard bearer planned a 
side junket that promised to bz far more 
significant than any speeches. In a stop- 
over in Milwaukee, Willkie’: was headed 
for political conferences on a contest 
which, to put it bluntly, can make or 
break forever his hope of winning the 
Republican Presidential nomination for 
1944. 

That contest is the Wisconsin Republi- 
can primary, set for April 4. Next to IIli- 
nois, isolationist-tinged Wisconsin is prob- 
ably the toughest state Willkie could 
enter—and it is for just that reason that he 
will wade into the primary in a deteér- 
mined campaign. Not only must he sew 
up as many Wisconsin delegates as possi- 
ble. He must also prove there his conten- 
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“Cant we start with a Latr of Capons ?” 


Of course you can, Mrs. Meadowbrooker, and with a pair of nest eggs to 
complete the illusion. But while you are engrossed in poultry, John is 
reading about those pole beans with the rich, nutty flavor—and thinking 
how aptly that description applies to one who is near and dear. We wish . 
more people mapping out their Spring garden campaigns could see the 
FARM JOURNAL regularly. It would help them plan with wisdom and 
reap with profit. The paper shortage however, holds us close to 2,700,000 
copies a month and all of them go to prepaid rural subscribers. 


Under normal conditions, the FARM JOURNAL would now have passed 
the 3,000,000 mark. New circulation effort was given up long ago, but new 
subscriptions continue to pour in. Such spontaneous growth shows that the 
FARM JOURNAL performs a vital service for the intelligent rural popu- 
lation. Read the current issue to see what the leadership of America’s 


- largest rural magazine means—besides getting those inside facts on the 


food situation that otherwise you’d only learn piecemeal and too late. 


Of the 
FIRST FOUR 


General Magazines 


ONE 


i - lie. 7 covers the rural market 
5 nO . YN, 

FARM 

JOURNAL 
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Washington Squere, PHILADELPHIA 















































































INSUROK 
HAS HIGH IMPACT STRENGTH 
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Unless your product is going to be 
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existing ones, which may be advisable to give it the 

require relatively advantage of INSUROK’s high 
| high impact strength, émpact strength. 

















are specifying 
INSUROK. It has the ability, extremely im- 
portant in many products, to absorb shock 
and stand up under rough handling. 

And in addition, the light weight and 
structural strength of Laminated INSUROK 
make it adaptable to a wide variety of 
products which must meet rigid mechanical 
specifications. Its resistance to the reaction 
of most chemicals and temperature changes 
has qualified INSUROK for many chemical 
applications. 

There are many grades and types of 
‘Laminated and Molded INSUROK, one or 
more of which will meet practically every 
requirement. Richardson Plasticians, ex- 
perienced in working with designers and 
manufacturers, will be glad to help you 
determine the grade best suited to your 
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**Facts About Plastics’’ gives a full, non-technical description of plastics and 

their use. Every executive concerned with product development or marketing 

should have a copy. Write for one on-your company letterhead today to Dept. A, 
Melrose Park, Illinois. 
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_ Acting Gov. Walter S. Goodland. But he 
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tion that he has the rank-and-file support 
that a candidate must have to win an 
election. 


Line-up: Four slates of delegates will 
probably enter the Wisconsin primary. 
They shape up about like this, in order 
of present strength: 


Dewey: Heading the New York Gov- 
ernor’s slate is Bernhard (Bennie) Get- 
telman, Milwaukee soapmaker and state 
senator who organized the Dewey support 
in 1940 and held the Wisconsin delega- 
tion almost intact for him up to the last 
ballot in Philadelphia. Gettelman, a show- 
man who has been known to stop in the 
middle of a Senate speech if reporters 
left the chamber, for a time worked at 
cross-purposes with another leading Dew- 
ey man—Fred R. Zimmerman, diligent 
hand-shaker and ex-Governor who threat- 
ened to put a second Dewey slate into 
the race. One story was that Zimmerman 
once fired Gettelman’s brother from a 
state job and that Gettelman wanted to 
get even. But about a month ago the two 
decided to be practical politicians about 
the business of beating Willkie; Zimmer- 
man got a place on Gettelman’s slate. 


Wu_xrE: Two weeks ago, the Indian- 
ian’s cause had a major triumph. Over to 
the Willkie side went Vernon W. Thom- 
son, young and powerful Speaker of the 


state assembly, and Ralph Nelson of 


Superior. Both had been strong Dewey 
men in 1940. Both were on the Gettelman 
slate—until Thomson on Jan. 20 an- 
nounced a shift. The Speaker said he 
liked Dewey personally and would have 
continued to aid his Presidential race but 
for one thing: he had visited Dewey and 
telephoned Albany repeatedly, but had 
been able to get no definite answer on 
Dewey’s availability. Therefore, Thomson 
had switched to Willkie. Already on Will- 
kie’s side were many of the state’s young 
Republicans, plus two of its strongest 
newspapers: The Capital Times of Madi- 
son and The Milwaukee Journal. After a 
post-election slump, Willkie clearly was 
making headway fast. 


MacArtuur: Plugged as a Wisconsin 
favorite son (it is the Arkansas-born gen- 
eral’s adopted state), Douglas MacArthur 
had wide support among voters influenced 
by Col. Robert R. McCormick's Chi- 
cago Tribune. Last week the MacArthur 
movement took a setback when Maj. Gen. 
J. A. Ulio, Army Adjutant General, ruled 
that no Army officer in active service 
could run for election as a convention 
delegate or take part in a political con- 
vention. This eliminated Lt. Col. Philip 
F. La Follette, four-time Wisconsin Gov- 
ernor attached to MacArthur headquar- 
ters in the Southwest Pacific, and reput- 
edly a promoter-by-remote-control of the 
MacArthur-for-President movement. 


StassEN: The No. 1 backer of the 
Harold E. Stassen drive in Wisconsin is 
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HE picture at the right may ex- 


Will your Post-War House have 
Hot and Cold Folding Doors? 





aggerate a little but it certainly re- 
flects the gist of present-day predictions 
about the post-war home. And the ¢on- 
fused little man in the corner—isn’t a 
bit more confused than a great many home 
builders with whom I have talked. They 
don’t know what to believe or expect. 


Just what will the post-war home offer 
that’s new? Will the exteriors be as fan- 
tastic in design as the sideshow exhibits 
we saw at the New York World’s Fair? 
Will they have portable walls that vanish 
at will like a magician’s rabbit? Will all 
the jobs from washing the baby to cutting 
the grass be done by pushing a few but- 
tons? Indeed not! 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS 


But I can positively assure you that the 
post-war house will offer conveniences, 
comforts and protection that might have 
been ’way beyond your reach only a few 
years ago. These improvements will be 
accomplished through the use of new 
building materials that are already here 
and waiting for the starting signal for 
building to resume. ~ 








For example, fireproof gypsum sheath- 
ing which costs no more than old-style 
inflammable sheathing. And new “float- 
ing type” plaster walls and ceilings that 
reduce room-to-room noise and practi- 





cally eliminate repair expenses. High- 
efficiency rock wool insulation that not 
only insures greater year ‘round comfort, 
but cuts heating costs materially, thereby 
making home insulation possible for houses 
even in the low price brackets. 

« 


In addition, washable wall finishes; sound- 
absorbing tiles for rooms where quiet is de- 
sirable. These are some of the leading prod- 
ucts National Gypsum has ready for post- 
war construction that can be specified now. 


LOWER COST 


When you see these finer post-war homes 
you'll want one for your family more than 
anything else in the world. And the amazing 
thing, they will cost even less. In most cases, 
you can borrow 70% to 80% of the cost with a 
sound repayment plan that will keep your 
monthly payments even less than rent. These 
are not wild promises—they are a certainty. 


A MILLION HOMES A YEAR 


You know as well as I do what the home 
situation is today. There’s an appalling 
shortage of dwellings in every price range. 
With the end of the war and thousands of 


additional homes needed for returning soldiers 
(new couples married during the war) this 
shortage will become even more acute and 
the amount of new building required will be 
tremendous. Leaders estimate that one mil- 
lion homes-per year will be needed for each of 
the first ten years following the war. 


HOW TO START 

You can get the jump on this market by starting 
to plan now. Start by seeing your local Gold 
Bond lumber or building material dealer, 
architect or contractor. These men know 
building and the improvements that have been 
made in recent years. They know the prac- 
tical from the fantastic. They will work with 
you on plans for the family space you need. 
They will tell you about new conveniences, 
new ideas in building, and help you get ready 
to start the minute the whistles blow. 


o 
M. H. BAKER, PRESIDENT, 


National Gypsum Company 
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SEVEN MILLION JOBS! That is one 
estimate of the jobs the building 
industry will provide when the war 
is over. Government and business 
leaders look to building as a major 
post-war activity. 


Building manufacturers will be ready. 
In the case of National Gypsum it 
means switching from the manufac- 
ture of metal landing mats for port- 
able air fields to metal lath building 
products; from plaster used in mak- 
ing self-sealing gasoline tanks for air- 
planes to plaster for walls and ceil- 
ings. These are just a few of our war- 
time assignments. 


Almost overnight NationalGypsum’s 
20 plants can reconvert to the 

time job of making over 150 Gold 
Bond oe materials. Shipments 
can begin almost immediately to 
10,000 Gold Bond lumber and build- 
ing material dealers. National Gyp- 
sum Company, Executive Offices, 
Buffalo, New York. 








BUILD BETTER WITH GOLD BOND 


Wallboard « Lath ¢ Plaster « Lime « Metal Products + Wall Paint « Insulation + Sound Control 








Cartoon by Herbert Jobnson 
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Death Takes the Holidays: So titled, a Spokane (Wash. ) Spokesman-Re- 








Armstrong—Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review 


view cartoon drawn by Lang Armstrong, a staff artist, last week won the National 
Safety Council’s award for “distinguished service to safety”—part of its nation- 
wide campaign against the usual rise in home-front accidents at Christmastime. 





recently announced he would not run on 
any convention slate: He thought the 
strain of a summer convention would be 
too much for his 81 years. Some observ- 
ers now doubt that any Stassen slate 
will be entered in Wisconsin. 


Significance 


Willkie has plenty of handicaps in 
Wisconsin, and he knows it. The state 
has a heavy German vote. The prewar 
isolationism of the La Follette school is 
by no means dead. Dewey won the state 
delegation easily in 1940, and many Wis- 
consin Republicans are still willing to 
go along with him. Though the MacAr- 
thur sentiment might cut into Dewey’s 
strength this time, Stassen support may 
likewise cut into Willkie’s strength. 

Indeed, as of now Tom Dewey could 
take most if not all of the Wisconsin dele- 





gates. One Gallup poll released last week 
showed Dewey with 40 per cent of the 
state’s Republican vote and Willkie only 
20 per cent. 

But Willkie cannot afford to let Wis- 
consin go to Dewey by default. In few 
states does he have a chance to sew up 
delegates (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 24), and 
where he can he must make a try. In Wis- 
consin, one of the earliest primary states, 
he will make a good try. Beginning late 
in March Willkie will stump the state for 
at least ten days. And because Wisconsin 
loves speechmaking, the odds are that 
Willkie will regain some ground while 
the silent Dewey slumps. 

If Willkie manages to win half of the 
Wisconsin delegation, his supporters will 
count it a victory. If he wins more, they 
consider his nomination in the bag—on 
the ground that he will have proved his 


“ 


popular appeal. But if he captures only 

alf a dozen or so, they concede that his 
prospects for success at the Chicago con- 
vention will be gloomy indeed. 


Dewey Will 


Would Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York be willing to accept the 1944 
Republican Presidential nomination? 

Yes. 

If there was any doubt about that an- 
swer, it was exploded last week. Three 
top-flight Washington reporters—James L. 
Wright of The Buffalo Evening News, 
Dewey L. Fleming of The Baltimore Sun, 
and Roscoe Drummond of The Christian 
Science Monitor—had lunch with Dewey 
in New York. Afterward they filed well- 
hedged _ stories obviously based on 
Dewey’s own evaluation of his position. 
Gist of the stories: 

Having promised to serve out his 
gubernatorial term (1943-47), Dewey 
can’t now become an avowed Presidential 
candidate without appearing “insincere.” 
But it would be “treason” to party and to 
country (see Perspective) to refuse the 
nomination if offered. 


Guffey: For months, Pennsylvania’s 
sharp-tongued Sen. Joseph F. Guffey had 
talked of quitting as chairman of the 
Democratic Senatorial Campaign Con- 
mittee. The prospect pleased certain 

arty colleagues long impatient with Guf- 
fey’s blind devotion to the Administration 
(notably in his defense of court-packing 


_ and the fourth term and in his charge 


that Southern Democrats had conspired 
against the soldier vote). Last week 
Guffey was finally out as campaign chair- 
man—but under circumstances that boded 
ill for party harmony. Majority Leader 
Alben W. Barkley announced that Guffey 
had resigned. In turn, Guffey retorted 
that he had in effect been*“removed’— 
that he had actually submitted his res- 
ignation pegged on a future date, but 
that Barkley had jumped the gun. 


Out-in: Last fall, Michael J. Kennedy, 
leader of Tammany Hall, found himself 
in a fix. Disavow as he did, Kennedy 
could not shake off his connection with 
the scandal-clouded nomination of Thomas 
A. Aurelio for the New York Supreme 
Court (NEwswEEK, Sept. 13, 1943). Last 
week, with his ouster imminent, Kennedy 
resigned. To succeed him, Tammany’s ex- 
ecutive committee elected Edward V. 
Loughlin, secretary to Justice Ferdinand 
Pecora. Like his predecessors, Loughlin 
was expected dutifully to support the 
Administration in Washington while at- 
tempting to restore some of Tammany’s 
former prestige. 


Citation 

Cpl. Elmer Widman of the Marines, 
20-year-old veteran of Guadalcanal and 
winner of the Purple Heart, came home 
to Denver and got his 21st merit badge 
and the rank of Eagle in the Boy Scouts. 
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Copyright 1944, Jos. Schlitz: Brewing Co., ° 
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ELECTRONICS IN ACTION 




















Homogenized Heat 


B™ a potato; broil a steak; bake a loaf of bread—in every 
case the heat flows from the outside to the inside. Result: 
the outside is always “well done” while the inside is still “rare.” 
In the kitchen this may be a desirable situation, but in the plastics 
industry a similar condition made trouble — until high-frequency 
heat, generated by electron tubes, came into the picture. 


For in molding thermosetting plastics, a briquet, or preform, 
of the material must be heated uniformly to soften it for molding. 
Too much heat causes the outside of the preform to “set” 


prematurely; too little heat leaves a hard lump in the center. 


By the application of high-power radio-waves to this heating 
job, heat can be generated uniformly throughout the plastic pre- 
form. The entire mass softens at once — without a hard external 

















Address— Dept. 68-7C, RCA, Camden, New Jersey. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


“crust.” Because the heat is “born”’ inside of the plastic material, 
the temperature can be increased rapidly, valuable time is saved, 
better plastic products result. This is homogenized heat! A new 
tool of industry! 


This new heating method can be applied to many substances — 
wood, glue, paper, textiles, rubber, foods, tobacco, leather. It is 
clean — quiet — efficient — extremely fast—and can be controlled 
with extreme accuracy. 


You may have a problem where this new application of electron 
tubes would prove useful—or even revolutionary. If so, write 
us about it. Remember, the Magic Brain of all electronic equipment 
is a tube—and the fountain-head of modern tube development is RCA. 
Write today. Address: RCA, Dept. 68-7C, Camden, New Jersey. 


A new booklet —“RCA ELECTRONICS IN INDUSTRY”— 
show's some of the ways RCA is prepared to help put electronics 
to work. It may suggest applications important to your business. 
Free on request. Please use business letterhead when writing. 
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How to Win Friends 


Going back into history, a Westerner 
wrote Rep. Frank Carlson that “one ma- 
jor reason for the fall of Rome was the 
pressure of unscientific taxes.” - 

Another rural correspondent asked: 
“How did us get this way?” 

Burdened by hundreds of similar let- 
ters, the postman rang often last week 
at Carlson’s office on Capitol Hill. For 
the second time in a year the Kansas Re- 
ag oy — end the fore with a 
tax plan. The original pay-as-you-go man 
in Congress, he now offered a bill to 
simplify tax laws. If it should go through, 
39,000,000 Americans would probably 
elect him President in five minutes. 

It was always Farmer Carlson’s con- 
viction that the shortest way between 
the feed bin and the hog pen was a 
straight path. As a minority member of 
the important Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, he had sought to hew such a 
line through the thick technical timber. 


‘Home Place’: In 18838, a pair of 
young Swedish immigrants named Carl- 
son were put off a train at Concordia, 
Kan. That was as far as their money 
would take them. Charles E. Carlson, 
with 12 cents in his purse, wasted no 
time getting to work. Eventually acquir- 
ing a farm, he built a small 
house. There Frank and his 
sister Edna were born. They 
call it the “Home Place” to- 
day. Not far away is Frank 
Carlson’s fine stock farm, 
bought on a loan after his 
discharge from the Army in 
1918. 

After attending Kansas 
State College, Frank Carlson 
saw the need of a “stream- 
lined” wheat that would grow 
sturdily on the hot Kansas 
plains. He experimented the 
first year, hit an agricultural 
home run, and sold his har- 
vest as seed for $3 a bushel. 
He paid for the farm right 
off, joined the Masons, be- 
came prominent in the Bap- 
tist Church, got married, be- 
came the father of a girl, and 
adopted a son. 

Neighbors sent Frank to 
the state legislature for two 
terms. He specialized in tax- 
ation. In 1982 Alf Landon, 
having some troubles as gu- 
bernatorial candidate, ied 
in Carlson, Landon was be- 
ing accused of fronting for 
big oil interests and wanted 
a man with dirt on his shoes 
to refute the charges. Carlson 
handled the victorious cam- 





Congressman Carlson fights for simplicity 


paign. Three years later the farmers sent 
him to Congress. 

Like most simplification measures, Carl- 
son’s tax plan appears simple enough. He 
would merge the income and victory 
levies, with the same personal exemp- 
tions permitted in the present income tax. 
(This would free an estimated 9,000,000 
citizens of all taxes.) He would integrate 
the normal and surtax rates into a single 
scale. Those whose liability is covered by 
withheld taxes (an estimated 30,000,000) 
would no longer have to file any returns. 
The short form could be used for returns 
on incomes up to $5,000 a year (instead 
of $8,000) and that form would be 
simplified. 

Indeed, it was the outcry of complaint 
about the complexity of the present form 
that convinced Carlson a change is 
needed. Samples of an indignant vox 
populi on the subject: 

“An insult to American people”... 
“We can’t be either correct or honest” 
. » - “Most farmers have only an eighth- 

ade education” . . . “Can I take out 

or my chewing tobacco?” 


Basic Dress 


The big futuristic auditorium of the 
Interior Department was packed with 
girls and a sprinkling of men. The svelte 
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dynamic woman who swept onto the 
stage was none other than La Schiaparelli. 
She wore little make-up, affecting a dead- 
white face, and vivid lipstick, Carrying a 
long black and cerise scarf, she fluttered 
back and forth with bird-like motions as 
she chattered. 

Everybody gaped. At the invitation of 
Government Girls, most exclusive femi- 
nine club in the capital, the audience was 
there to see the noted designer do her 
stuff with a basic black dress. Theory: 
A G-girl doesn’t need many clothes. She 
should have a good black dress, a few 
scarfs, some junky jewelry. By cleverly 
manipulating these accoutrements a G- 
girl can go from office to cocktails to 
dinner to theater to supper—if she can 
stand the pace. 

Said Mme. Elsa Schiaparelli: “Ameri- 
can women dress pretty well on the 
whole, except that they buy too many 
clothes.” 

She herself wore the basic dress, a 
triple string of pearls and a black beret 
slashed with a jeweled feather. One 
whisk of her expressive hand brought a 
model from the wings. Some uncouth 
person in the rear whistled. The model 
didn’t pay any attention. She too wore 
the basic dress. 

With suitable flourishes and flutters, 
Schiaparelli whipped up something. The 
scarf was knotted in a jaunty bow about 
the model’s neck. There she stood after 
a hard day’s work, all ready for cocktails. 
The audience, feeling the impact of the 
creation, murmured: “Ah!” 

After that the scarf was draped loosely 
about the neckline and hung down to the 
model’s waist. A dinner dress, no doubt, 
or useful at the races. “Ah!” said the 
audience again. 

Next the miraculous scarf became a 
turban with a big bow in front. “Hou- 
dini,” said a girl in the sixth row. 

Miss Leonora Haig, who works in the 
White House and is president of Govern- 
ment Girls, felt the club had staged a 
successful affair. The club, sponsored 
The Washington Post, which also helped 
secure Schiaparelli, was formed for the 
purpose of buying a bomber. That ac- 
complished, the girls decided to continue 
the organization. Members come from 68 
departments. The size of an agency de- 
termines the number of its members. 
Dues: $2 a year. 


State of the Language 


Recent additions to the ever-changing 
lexicon of the armed services: 

Fubar: Fouled up beyond all recogni- 
tion. 

Janfu: Joint Army-Navy foul-up. 

Jaafu: Joint ‘Anglo-American foul-up. 


Clouds 
The Office of Price Administration last 
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Clarifying of Low-Cost. Order 
Fails to Clarify All Confusion 


Businessmen Await Effect 
of New Directive as Vinson Says 
He’s Not Dynamiting Profits 


That it is impossible to buy at prewar 
quality, if at all, 79-cent overalls, 98- 
cent men’s shirts, 49-cent shorts, $1.19 
dresses, and all the other low-cost con- 
sumers’ clothing is well known to the 
public. This fact also is known to the 
Office of Price Administration, the War 
Production Board and more specifically 
Fred M. Vinson, director of the Adminis- 
tration’s Office of Economic Stabilization. 

Vinson, along with industry men knows 
that this condition came about despite 
OPA ceilings and because of two things: 
(1) Higher labor costs and taxes made 
it impossible for manufacturers to make 
their cheap lines profitably at former 
price levels; (2) OPA regulations, in 
seeking to cover every nook and cranny, 
actually created loopholes which en- 
couraged manufacturers to tum out 


ee lines (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 8, 
1943 

So, admitting that the price controls 
had failed to keep essential low-cost con- 
sumer goods on merchants’ shelves, Vin- 
son at the year’s end put out a directive 
(Business Tides, Dec. 27, 1943) which 
literally made businessmen’s hair stand 
on end. Here is what he ordered: Manu- 
facturers can be told to produce and sell 
goods at cost (interest or profit on capital 


investment was not included as part of - 


cost); manufacturers can be told to re- 
duce the price of any given article with- 
out regard to its general price in the 
market and without regard to what it may 
cost other manufacturers to produce the 
same item. In this setup there is provided 
a pooling arrangement under which costs 
of inefficient manufacturers are averaged 
with those of low-cost manufacturers. 
Goods thus produced would be sold for 
“average” prices. 

The teeth in the directive are obvious. 
It states: “The War Production Board will 
formulate plans and programs to secure 











International 


Back to the Kitchen: When war came, the Grand Home Appliance Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, turned to making armor plate.. Last July, that part of its war 
job finished, the company began reconversion of its plant to poerens pro-. 


duction of cooking stoves. Last week the first stove made. without use.of any : sthe 


substitute material came off the assembly line (above). full : 


meeting all. peacetime specifications of the Ameriean Gas Association-labora- ll 


tories, the new stoves will reach production peak-in 60 to 90 days.. 


the production, in needed volume, of es- 
sential consumer goods (and, more espe- 


' cially of essential-low-cost items) and will 


utilize its full authority to control the dis- 
tribution of facilities, raw materials, and 
processed commodities in order to effec. 
tuate such plans and programs.” In other 
words, the WPB can force manufacturers 
to turn out needed civilian goods by con- 
trol of priorities. In effect, the WPB can 
say to a manufacturer: Here is the mate- 
rial; make the goods (at OPA prices) or 
you won't get material to make your high- 
er-priced, more profitable lines. 


Revision: Last week, Vinson issued a 
second directive which not only apolo- 
gized for the confusion caused by the 
first but plainly was intended to reas- 
sure businessmen that the Administra- 
tion was not out to dynamite. the profit 
system. The OES director explained 

“Many have assumed that it [the 
original directive] was designed to gov- 
erm price policies for reconversion from 
war production to peace production. 
This is not so. The directive was intend- 
ed to apply only to manufacturers who 
produce essential civilian goods under 
mandatory orders of the War Production 
Board designed to supply civilians with 
the basic minimum requirenients during 
the mobilization for total war.” 

Vinson said that the order was intend- 
ed to apply primarily if not exclusively 
to the field of basic textiles and apparel, 
but that it had been broadened to in- 
clude other essential consumer goods. 

“This has served,” he continued, “to 


- ereate so much misunderstanding that I 


am constrained to revert to’ the original 

and intendment of the directive. 
Therefore, it will in the future apply 
only to textiles and to apparel. Problems 
arising in connection with shortages of 
other consumer goods where price ad- 
justments are involved shall be presented 
to this office on an individual basis, for 
treatment which is consistent in prin- 
ciple with that provided for textiles and 
apparel.” (Businessmen were quick to 
point out that this new provision ac- 
tually differed not at all from the orig- 
inal for all practical purposes. ) 

Vinson said that “nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth” than that “the direc- 
tive will work some revolutionary change 
in our economy.” Without the directive, 


_he went on, manufacturers might be com- 
: ome to produce essential items below 


i Siesilenco——- 


Never has American industry been so 
up in arms over a set of government or- 


-ders. In the first place indignation ran 


high over the mysterious way in which 
the al directive came to the atten- 
tion. sinessmen. Though it was writ- 
seabien, 16, 1943, not until Dec. 13 was 
first intimation of it given to the pub- 
‘this only in the form of a sketchy 
ice’ of War Information handout. 
Even after this the first directive never 











Nothing changed but the paint 








EVERYTHING changed but the paint 


ONG before Pearl Harbor your government 
called International Diesels to the nation’s 
defense. Regulation olive-drab replaced the famil- 
iar red, and the big tractors of industry went to 
war. Almost nothing was changed but the paint. 
These peacetime crawlers are writing war his- 
tory in stirring action, They’re pulling big guns, 
handling bombs for the Air Forces, smoothing 
shell-torn landing fields, clearing jungles, build- 
ing roads. Tens of thousands of such International 
Tractors are valiantly supporting the Marines, the 
Navy, and the Army. Night and day we're build- 
ing more. They’re tops on every fighting front. 


But that’s not enough for American resource- 


fulness under the spur of war. 
In 1943 a new “prime mover’ ’ rolled from the 


International assembly lines—a tractor in which 
EVERYTHING was changed but the paint ! 


Here’s a revelation in crawler power, maneu- 
verability and fighting quality ...a high-speed 
performer under heavy load . . . a go-getter whose 
rugged construction and ease of handling will 
carry far beyond the Victory. 

Victory is its one job, but there’ll be a world 
to rebuild later. Then we'll build the International 
Diesel Crawlers you need. And you'll know why 
Harvester men are saying today: “ We’ve got a lot 
of things packed into this big baby that we'll use 
when the war is over!” ° 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


BUY BONDS-BUY MORE BONDS 





* Pioneered and developed 
exclusively by Motorola 


Electronics Engineers, 


this mighty, little 2-Way 


Radio is fighting for 
final Victory on every 


major battle front. 





on em: was Ma > feward, = 


For production “beyond expectation” Motorola has received 
its third award. It is the aim of every Motorola employee to 
produce faster and better until final Victory has beenwon. 


FOR HOME & CAR 


GALVIN MFG. CORPORATION: CHICAGO, ILLINOTIS 
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ee, 


was mimeographed and distributed in the 
customary manner. The second directiy 
on the other hand, went through the 
usual process. It was signed by Vinson 
and the text turned over to the OW] 
for release. 

The first directive produced very little 
in the way of outspoken criticism by 
businessmen or their trade associations 
for public consumption. However, anal- 
yses of the original directive were drawn 
up by a group of manufacturers as soon 
as they obtained the text and presented 
to Vinson for clarification. It was after 
this that the second directive was is- 
sued. 

With its issue, Administration spokes- 
men sought to soothe businessmen with 
two explanations. The first was that in no 
case is any manufacturer ever to make 
things at a loss, but that his profitable 
business will be used to offset the absence 
of profit on the low-end stuff. The second 
was that the original directive was drawn 
up with the deliberate intent of making 
it “look” tough on manufacturers of low- 
cost textiles. ‘ 

The reason for this was twofold, it was 
explained. Labor has been needling the 
Administration on the higher costs for 





work clothes and anyway “the people. 


making the cheap lines have been taking 
a loss on paper for years, that is, they 
have been selling the lowest priced part 
of their lines below total cost because 
the manufacture of those items cut down 
overhead and other expenses. And also 
the lowest-cost items were used as ‘loss- 
leaders’ to stimulate the sales of more 
expensive lines.” 

Trade sources were not mollified with 
these explanations, and there are two 
schools of thought as regards the real 
why and. wherefore of the directives. The 
simplest explanation going the rounds 
is that it is simply a case of frustration 
on the part of the Administration. Hav- 
ing seen that price controls were getting 
more and more complicated, yet failing 
of their purpose, the government de- 
cided to cut right through the dilemma 
and have needed goods made at cost. 
The second explanation is that the left- 
wingers in the Administration slipped by 
Vinson a bill of goods designed to under- 
mine the profit system. 

In any event, no one is yet exactly 
sure how the plan will work. And busi- 
nessmen were watching the initial ap- 
plication of the order last week and 
wondered if it augured anything in par- 
ticular. It was a directive issued by the 
WPB under M-310 instructing manufac- 
turers of horse collars not to use any 
leather in any products until they have 
first filled orders for horse collars. 


Rubber Renaissance 
For 30 years a small band of rubber 


_ planters labored in the jungles of New 


Guinea to make rubber grow. Patiently 
they taught the fuzzy-headed Papuan 
natives to cultivate the plants imported 
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Acme 


Jungle Joe taps New Guinea rubber tree 


from Malaya. But when the Japs came 
the native workers fled and the planters 
moved with their families to Australia. 
By last week, with the Jap danger less- 
ened, the Papuan boys were being coaxed 
back from their jungle hide-outs to work 
the thousands of acres of rubber plan- 
tations in New Guinea, this time under 
Australian Army control. 


Obbligato 


It took a lot of paper, six pages of it in 
fact, but the august United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals last week 
solemnly set the nation straight on the 
difference between a music box and a 
toilet-paper holder. A New York im- 
porter, Thorens, Inc., had imported from 
Switzerland a device described as a 
music box, which incidentally and ac- 
commodatingly furnished toilet paper. 
Stressing the musical feature of the de- 
vice, Thorens sought the lower customs 
duty for music boxes, 20 per cent ad 
valorem. _ 

But the court refused to be sidetracked. 
It firmly ruled the merchandise subject 
to duty at 33% per cent ad valorem as a 


mechanism which enabled it to play the 
popular tune “Whistle While You Work.” 


\ toilet-paper holder, despite its music-box 


Revolution in Pine 

The lumber operators in twelve West- 
em States comprising the Western Pine 
Association had a patent-pending secret 





last week. A new process, which the 
lumbermen say will enable them to dry 
their product uniformly with no checking 
or warping, will sharply reduce the down- 
grading of lumber, and will also broaden 
the use of pine for furniture. This ‘magic 


“My boss says 


I’m as good as (Wins 
now that we have 


“Until he tried the new electronic 
way of dictating, the boss was preju- 
diced against ‘talking to a machine.’ 
But SoundScriber is so different! He 
dictates just as he would to me! He is 
free to move about at his desk . . . use 
both hands to refer to papers. And 
while he’s giving his letters to the 
sensitive SoundScriber microphone, I 
can be somewhere else taking care of 
executive details for him. 


“Not only does SoundScriber free 
me from wasting hours at the 
boss’s desk taking shorthand notes 
—but my typing of letters from the 
SoundScriber transcriber seems so 
effortless! It plays back just like 
a radio—so clearly and naturally. 
I can type at any speed I want. But 
best of all, I'm saved a lot of typ- 
ing of memos, interviews, etc., be- 
cause I can. index and file the 
permanent discs in almost no space 
without transcription — and play 
them back in the future only if the 
need arises. 


“Here's another time-saver! When on trips the boss carries 
along a portable SoundScriber—mails the discs back to me each 
day so we never get behind on our work while he is away.” 


Because it saves time and manpower you can obtain SoundScriber 
equipment for essential war work, and probably for important 
postwar planning. Write to The SoundScriber Corporation, / 











Dept. N-9, 82 Audubon St., New Haven 11, Conn. 
Copyright 1944, The SoundScriber Corp. 


JSOUND/CRIBER 


TRADE MARK 


SOUND [NM AN ENVELOPE 





Each mailable, fileable 
7” SoundScriber disc, of 
wafer-thin unbreakable 
plastic, records for a 
half hour with realistic 
clarity. 
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As principals, we are pleased to of- 
fer firm for an indefinite period: 





$14,000, 000,000 


City of Tokyo, Japan 


Destruction and Extermination 
214% and 24%4% Bonds, and %%% Certificates 
Due various and priced at par. 


These bonds are FULL FAITH AND CREDIT OBLIGATIONS secured by 
the blood, guts, and sweat of several million American fighting men and col- 
laterally secured by the heartaches and loneliness of an additional several 
million American wives, mothers and sweethearts. 


The issuer, THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, a a ee body com- 
posed of One Hundred and Forty Million Free people has 


existence for one hundred sixty seven years. During this period it has under- . 


Preliminary work on the project was started in 1942 by Major General James 
Doolittle, ably assisted by several members of the Army Air Force and the 
United States Navy. It is contemplated that the work started by this group 
will be continued until the entire city is exterminated. 


These bonds, issued in either registered or coupon form, are negotiable in- 
struments, and are commonly referred to in financial circles as United States 
War Bonds. They are offered by prospectus only, which prospectus is to be 
found in the conscience of every true and loyal American citizen. 


n in operative 








Everyone Has the Yen: Timed by grim coincidence to appear with the 
stories of Japanese atrocities against war prisoners (see page 19), this offer- 
ing of “$14,000,000,000 City of Tokyo, Japan, Destruction and Extermination 
Bonds” was pulling like a house afire in the Fourth War Loan last week. The 
ad reproduced in part above first appeared as a war bond buying appeal in 
The Investment Dealers’ Digest. It was the idea of Edward T. Volz, a former 
Wall Street worker, now a lieutenant (j.g.) in the United States Navy. 





- is accomplished by freeing the pine from 
pitch and acids, thus making sanding 
and planing easier and preventing paint 
Rebasion. Several mail-order farnt- 
ture houses have already expressed an 
interest in the new product. 

While better lumber is the paomy 
goal of the secret process, the by-prod- 
ucts resulting from it have a war-empha- 
sized importance. From each 1,000 feet 
of lumber will come 60 pounds. of ex- 
tract. Fat for glycerine and soap making 
will constitute 70 per cent of the by- 
products; 15 per cent will be acetic acid 
used in plastics, paint, and paper sizing; 
5 per cent, fatty acids for soap; 5 per 
cent, turpentine for oil and varnish; and 
5 per cent, other chemicals. This jack- 
pot of scarce materials was the big rea- 
son the association won a quick OK from 
the War Production Board for construc- 
tion of a pilot plant at Bend, Ore. 


Postwar-Minded Pabst 


With last-minute entries in the Pabst 
Postwar Employment Awards contest 
rolling in at better than 500 daily, the 
Pabst Brewing Co. expects to end up on 
Feb. 7 with between 15,000 to 20,000 
more or less workable plans. Pabst presi- 
dent Harris Perlstein thought up the 
contest to mark the company’s 100th 
anniversary; the seventeen awards of- 
fered by the company total $50,000 in 
war bonds. : 

Manuscripts have come from all quar- 
ters—from leading industrialists, profes- 
sional economists, and a_ surprisingly 

e number of servicemen. California 
and New York are running neck and 
neck in interest displayed, with Illinois 
third. The quality of plans submitted (80 
per cent of them from men) is re- 
ported to be very high; the screwball 
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fringe apparently exhausted itself early 
in the contest with plans ranging from 
the construction of a subway between 
Los Angeles and New York to wider side- 
walks for the convenience of the postwar 
unemployed. 


ge 
Radio Hearing Aid 
' It took a long time for Comdr. Eugene 
F. McDonald Jr. to get around to doing 
something about his partial deafness, the 
result of an automobile accident twenty 
years ago. Yet everyone who knows the 
commander was sure that one day he 
would make hay even of that. The 53- 
year-old president and general manager 
of the $33,000,000 Zenith Radio Corp., ' 
who resembles a Hollywood casting di- 
rector’s idea of a big business executive, 
some time ago started looking over var- 
ious hearing devices. He was surprised 
to learn that their. average price ranged 
between $100 and $200, well out of 
reach for many deaf: persons. That 
seemed too much to the mass-production- 
minded McDonald and so, as self-elected 
guinea pig, he tried every hearing de- 
vice on the market. His left ear per- 
mitted him to know what sound should 
be like, while his deaf right ear acted 
as testing laboratory. No aid he 
tried suited his ideas, especially on 
price. 

One day, about six years ago, he sent 
instructions to Zenith’s radio research lab- 
oratories to make a low-priced hearing 
aid. McDonald argued: “A hearing aid 
is essentially a part of a radio receiver. It 


- wires the human body for sound. It seems 


incredible that the public pays $29 for a 
complete radio receiver to listen to Eu- 
rope, Asia, South America . . . yet when 
they want a device to hear the human 
voice in the same room they have to pay 
six or seven times that.” 


The Product: It took five and a half 
years of experimenting, but on one rainy 
day in Chicago, the foulest autumn 
weather the city had seen in years, 703 
people responded to newspaper adver- 
tisements and stormed a Zenith salesroom 
for a public demonstration of a new com- 
pete hearing aid priced at $40. Because 

earing aids permit deaf people to work, 
thereby reducing the man-power short- 
age, Zenith was able to get the critical 
war-scarce materials for mass production. 
Hitting 7,000 monthly last week the out- 
put is expected to climb to 20,000 by 
next spring. . ; 

A national sales campaign and the low 
prices are expected to open up a new 
market among the hard of hearing, esti- 
mated at about 15,000,000, of whom 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000 are in need of a 
hearing aid (though some have types of 
deafness Zenith’s device cannot correct). 
Added to that will be thousands of vet- 
erans of the magn war, about 2% to 3 
per cent of whom are expected to return 
with hearing impaired. Last month the 
device was approved by the American 


- 
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1944 


10% Birthday of the Streamliner 


* 


On February 12, 1934, the M-10,000, first 
modern American streamliner, was delivered by its builder, 
Pullman-Standard, to the Union Pacific Railroad 


tion of all car manufacturers’designs, 
the Union Pacific Railroad commis- 
sioned Pullman-Standard to build Amer- 
ica’s first modern streamlined train. It 
is significant that, in the ee ten 
years, Pullman-Standard—creator of that 


extraordinary innovation—built more 


[: 1933, after painstaking investiga- 


. than 71% of all lightweight streamlined 


cars purchased. 


By December 1941, after seven years 
of service and 899,113 miles of fast, com- 
fortable operation during which it had 
earned over three times its original cost, 
the City of Salina (formerly the'M-10,000) 
was no longer able to handle the heavy 
traffic demands without adding cars 
which was impracticable with this t 
of articulated train. However, it had 
pioneered lightwreight equipment — 
peoree its practicability and economy. 

ith the shortage of aluminum the 
Union Pacific, nine days after Pearl 
Harbor, offered the train on the altar of 
freedom to be transmuted into swift 
fighting planes—fitting reincarnation for 
a grand and honored pioneer. 


On February 12, 1934, modern rail 
transportation was born. Pullman-Stand- 
ard made railroad history in the ten 
years that followed, up to the stoppage 
enforced by the War Production Beard, 
2116 lightweight passenger cars were 
built by the car puilding industry of 
which 1505 or almost three-fourths of the 
total were built by Pullman- for 
the following 18 railroads and The Pull- 


man Company: 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
BANGOR & AROOSTOOK RAILROAD COMPANY 
BOSTON & MAINE RARROAD 
CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY . 
THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 
RARWAY COMPANY 
GREAT NORTHERN RARWAY COMPANY 
WLINOIS CENTRAL RALROAD COMPANY 
THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 
RARWAY COMPANY 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 





The M-10,000 





LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY 
THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
SEABOARD RAILWAY 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


There, truly, is stirring proof of confi- 
dence in products built by Pullman- 
Standard—a confidence rooted in its 
sound engineering practices, in unequalled 
organization and manufacturing facilities 
—in the experienced judgment born of 
85 years in the building of railroad equip- 
ment. 

Of those 1505 lightweight cars — with 
their low maintenance costs—not one has 
failed. And every type of Pullman-Stand- 
ard-built car has met and withstood the 
severe safety test conducted by the 
Association of American Railroads since 
that test was instituted. . 


And how do “people” feel?—the vast 
of men and women who ride on 


trains? They have oe their pref- 


erence by paying fares; have made 


Pullman-Standard streamliners the top 


revenue producers of all. 


' % Then one bond more for “Victory 


Why this enthusiastic public accepts 
ance? Not only because of the comfort 
and convenience offered by this modern 
lightweight transportation, but in addi- 
tion because of its safety—of that instine- 
tive reliance that men everywhere place in 
products they know to be trustworthy. 


These brilliant advances of the last ten 
years promise well for future perform- 
ance. Expect comforts, and conveniences, 
beyond any you have known. Expect 
improvements born of new knowledge 

ained in the vast laboratory of war pro- 
action. To the achievement of those 
goals we bring many new assets of height- 
ened ingenuity and new skills; and also 
an old one which will never change—the 
fundamental belief in quality, the tradi- 
tional purpose that every product of 
Pullman-Standard shall first and of all 
things be safe and dependable. For this 
company, while ever alert for what is new 
and worthy to be used, has never com- 
promised with safety—knowing that prog- 
ress and safety can go hand-in-hand—has 
never, for the sake of novelty, experi- 
mented at the public risk. And never will! 


All Out for Victory in 1944 


We have been asked by the railroads, in 
cooperation with the Government, to build 
passenger coaches in 1944 to support war- 
time transportation. To hasten victory, we . 
shall continue at top s to produce 
weapons of war. We have built or are build- 
ing escort, rescue and landing ships, freight 
cars, troop sleepers and hospital cars as 
essential vehicles of war, and vast quanti- 
ties of tanks, gun carriages, plane assem- 
blies, shells and bombs, mortars and 
parts for anti-aircraft gun mounts. 


keaeaek kK kK ke Kk KK KK 
* Let’s buy Bonds . ' 


« in *44.” Let’s all back the attack. 
take RRR Raa 


* 4+ 4 + * 


“CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois . . . Offices in seven cities . . : Manufacturing plants in six cities 


© 1944, P.'S. 0. Me OOo 
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PEARL 


; HARBOR 


@ Republic’s synthetic rubber’ pro- 
ducts, REPRENE Brand, were famil- 
iar to industry before the Japs took 
over the natural rubber supply. After 
long research and actual field tests to 
improve rubber products which came 
in contact with oil, mechanical rub- 
mm ber items branded “REPRENE” were 
placed on the market in 1937. 
“REPRENE” hose and belting were 
found to have characteristics never possible with natural rub- 
ber. Oil resistance was one. Others were resistance to heat, 
light and age. Then during the war effort, new “REPRENE” 
items have been developed which never could have been 
practical with natural rubber. Ask your Republic Distributor 
about these superior products. 
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REPUBLIC 
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LEE RUBBER &G TIRE CORPORATION 
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Medical Association’s Council on Physical 
Therapy. 

In addition to mass-production meth- 
ods, other factors that will tend to keep 
costs down are short circuiting of sales 
expense and dealer costs. Optical dealers 


» are f be the rétail outlets, McDonald 
says 


e new hearing device is self-fitting. 
This, of course, is valuable in merchan- 
dising the device, enabling it to be sold 
over the counter, much like a pair of 
binoculars. No audiometer is used. There 
are four tone adjustments on the device 
to fit it to each individual hearing case 
and. various sized. ear fittings. 


.» The Market::Thus armed, Zenith ex- 

pects ‘to build up a market for 2,000,000 
hearing aids annually (average life of the 
instrument is figured at about five or so 





Comdr. Eugene McDonald's right ear 
was a laboratory 


years). This will mean a sales volume of 
$80,000,000 plus probably an equal or 
greater sum for parts, replacements, bat- 
teries, and the Tike. McDonald. expects 
to reduce the price of the instruments as 
production climbs. and states firmly that 
if he does not. make a dime out of: the 
venture he will be happy as long as he 
breaks even. He says that he expects 
a lot of good will. But again, those 
who know McDonald feel: that ‘some- 
how, someway .an honest penny will be 

Meanwhile, long-time’éstablished mak- 
ers of hearing aid equipment are coun- 
tering the doughty. radio maker's 
campaign with one.of their.own. They 
are stressing the importance of scientific 
measurement of residual hearing (the 
hearing and its range which ‘the deaf 
have in varying. degree) for scientific 
measurement and fitting of hearing de- 
at “McDorald’s. hearing-aid _? thepries 
turned up last week in an ad sponsored 
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URE—we knew right along that Addressograph 

machines could write business forms and 
records at the rate of 85 a minute—with 100% 
accuracy. 


We knew that before the war these machines 
were Cutting costs and saving time in payroll writ- 
ing, inventory taking, check writing and dozens 
of other office procedures. 


Then war came. And with it the need for speed- 
up in all phases of business—factory, office, ware- 
house, shipping room. Soon Addressograph users 
were telling ws that their machines were being used 
for production control, tool crib control, War Bond 
writing, allotment check writing, parts identifica- 


We never knew what this machine could do 


Addressagraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 




















tion and countless other war jobs—many of them 
new applications. 


Almost daily we hear of new ways to simplify 
business methods with Addressograph equipment. 
So broad are the possibilities we may never find 
out all the things it can do. 


Addressograph (and Multigraph, made by the 
same company) can speed up the handling of 80% 
of all paper work in business. If you are an Address- 
ograph user, chances are we can help you extend 
the use of your equipment—save time and money. 
We will be glad to show you how. Write or call 
Addressograph- Multigraph Corporation — Cleve- 
land and all principal cities. 





h and Multi h are Reg. T. M. ‘as 
aad h-Multigraph Corp. 
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by Sonotone, world-wide manufacturers 
of hearing devices. “You can’t” headlined 
er. “turn on a hearing aid like a 
radio!” 


White-Collar Day 


Unions Use Cost-of-Living Hearings 
for Attack on Little Steel Formula 


White-collar workers last week read a 
lot of testimony about their troubles. For 
most of the estimated 15,000,000 per- 
sons in this fixed-income classification the 
thousands of words told little that was 
new. It has long been obvious that the 
cost of living has gone up, and that the 


year and had been working at his job 
since 1928: “I worked as an extra man 
21 months and at the end of that time 
I was $600 in debt. When I got taken 
on as a regular I got married and I'm 
still $600 in debt.” During the first years 
of his marriage his wife worked, too, and 
they got their debts down to $200, he 
said, but then “she came in a family way 
and the bills began to pile up again.” 
Now the father of twin daughters of 
18 and a boy of 11, Alessi told the com- 
mittee: “I have not been able to replace 
one piece of furniture. I had to turn my 
bed over to the twins because the legs 
were too weak to hold up me and my 
wife.” He urged the senators and the 
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What goes up doesn’t always come down easily 


white-collar workers have not had their 
incomes increased as fast as factory work- 
ers have. 

Those twin facts were stated by Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, director of the Social Security 
Board, one of many witnesses who testi- 
fied before a special Senate subcommittee 
during five days of hearings. Altmeyer 
said that from the early part of 1940 to 
the middle of 1948 the average weekly 
wages in manufacturing establishments 
increased more than 71 per cent—from 
$26 to $45. In the same period average 
weekly wages of the white-collar workers 
— only 21 per cent—from $24 
to $29. 


Typical: Several “typical” examples of 
workers whose incomes have failed to 
pace living costs were paraded before the 
committee, but the man who stole the 
show was John Alessi, 43-year-old truck 
driver for 
of Sanitation. The utter sincerity of the 
slight, excitable Alessi won over the com- 
mittee. He told them he made $2,320 a 


e New York City Department. 


ress: “Come over to my house and see 
or yourselves.” 

Out of his weekly pay check Alessi 
gets $31.51 a week to take home. His 
own average expenses are 20 cents a day 
carfare, 17 cents for cigarettes, 15 cents 
for soup, 5 cents for coffee, and 10 cents 
for pie. “And that kind of a meal leaves 
a driver so weak he can hardly keep on 
working and he gets sick easy.” Alessi’s 
rent bill is $38 a month, but his wife 
earns $8 of that by taking care of the 
furnace. 

Others who told of their difficulties in 
making ends meet were two “average 
girls,” New York department-store em- 
ployes, who try to live on $106 a month 
each. Another woman witness testified 
that men were so scarce, it cost her more 
to live because she was less often taken 
out on dates. And so it went. Everyone 
felt his pay was inadequate. 


Flat: Interesting as was this testi- 
mony, it was only when Philip Murray, 
president of the Congress of Industrial 
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Organizations and of its powerful United 
Steelworkers of America, took the stand 
that the eyes of Administration watchers 
narrowed. Murray flatly stated that the 
cost of living had risen 50 per cent, in. 
stead of the 23.5 per cent shown by the 
index of the government’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. While making a case for 
the organized and the unorganized white. 
collar workers, Murray plainly had in 
mind his 900,000 steelworkers and the 
rest of the CIO, currently engaged in an 
all-out drive to smash the 15 per cent 
limit of the Little Steel formula. 

And as the new week opened, the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
CIO issued a joint study on the cost of 
living in which it was again stated flatly 
that the BLS index was askew. Accord- 
ing to this report, the real increase in 
the cost of living since Jan. 1, 1941, is 
43.5 percent. Here is the breakdown: 


Percentage Price Increases 
(Jan. 1941 to Dec. 1948) 


AFL-CIO BLS 
Report Index 

Food 74.2 40.2 
Clothing 72.2 33.7 
Rent 15.0 3.0 
Fuel, etc. 8.6 8.6 
House furnishings 62.0 27.8 
Miscellaneous 15.9 15.9 
All commodities 43.5 23.4 


This report was one result of a Presi- 
dential request for a cost-of-living study. 
To draw it up Mr. Roosevelt on Nov. 5 
had appointed a committee made up of 
labor, industry, plus William H. Davis, 
head of the War Labor Board. But be- 
cause the three elements in the special 
committee could not get together on their 
concepts of the cost-of-living rise (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 10), they split three ways. 
The labor group, patently fed up with 
what it. considered unnecessary stall- 
ing on the part of the industry men- 
bers and Davis, released its version on 
Jan. 30. : 

Meanwhile, for the white-collar work- 
ers, the WLB announced that a “primer” 
telling them how to get salaries increased 
under the stabilization program soon 
would be published. — 

Significance 

The hearings on the “forgotten man”— 
the white-collar worker—did not and 
were not designed to result in immediate 
specific corrective action by legislation. 
As Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida put it, 
they were simply “to pose the problem 
for the nation.” Actually the hearings af- 
forded an opportunity for organized 
labor (1) to prove pointedly that organ- 
ized factory workers have fared better 
than non-unionized office and shop work- 
ers and (2) to attack the Little Steel 
formula. It had been apparent for some 
time that the strategy of organized labor 
in its assault on Little Steel would be an 
attempt to upset the living-cost index 
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THE COMPANY: The Bell Aircraft Corporation, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., manufacturing that “‘sudden 
Nov. 5 2 death” to the enemy known as the Airacobra fighter. 


Davis, THE PROBLEM: The riveting department, located under a bal- 
ut be- cony, was filled with nerve-wracking noise. Most of the employees 
are women, and absenteeism and labor turnover were terrifically 
high. Workers couldn’t stand the racket of the riveting. machines. 
ways. It was impossible to give verbal instructions. 


- stall- THE SOLUTION: To find the remedy quickly was the assignment given the 
mem- local Acousti-Celotex* distributor. His long experience as a member of the 
world’s foremost sound conditioning organization produced a swift treatment. 


- THE TREATMENT: The entire area — including the sides of the steel beams — 
reased was covered with Acousti-Celotex,* the world-famous perforated fibre tile and 
soon most widely used of all sound conditioning materials. 


THE RESULT: Ear-splitting clatter of riveting machines is now so effec- 
tively muffled that verbal instructions can be easily understood. The 
women workers are delighted, absenteeism and turnover are no longer 
serious problems, production. for Victory flows smoothly along. 
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= it, © If you suspect noise of distracting key quarters. His experience covers every fom FREE! Write for the informa- 
0 «4 workers, reducing efficiency or lowering noise problem— in factory, office, school, wm tive new booklet “25 Answers 
igs al- morale in your business, consider the church, theater or hospital. His advice is to Questions on Sound Condi- 
anized case with your local Acousti-Celotex dis without obligati A t tioning.” Youoan rend it oil in 
organ- j y r 2 re > > a  aapeeryent b 1 oe: obligation. note to us 8 minutes! Address The Celotex 
better tributor. He is sound conditioning head-__ will bring him to your desk. Corporation, Department 

NW-2-44, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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The Cost of Living-Wage Rise Squabble 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Whether and how much the cost 
of living is going up in this country 
should be one topic upon which one 
would think there is not a great deal 
of room for argument. We have some- 
thing like 30,000,000 housewives who 
day by day and week by week are 
directly up against this problem and, 
although most of them do not keep 
detailed records, they know pretty 
definitely how much more they have 
to spend today to keep their house- 
holds running than they did a year or 
two years ago. But in spite of all this 
“expert” on-the-spot evidence, the sub- 
ject is wide open, with those who pay 
the bills maintaining one thing and the 
government, on the basis of its official 
statistics, maintaining something quite 
different. 

Under normal circumstances such a 
disagreement would be of relatively 
little importance. The government 
would continue to issue statements on 
what a good job it is doing, which 
would largely be ignored by those who 
know better, and that would be all 
there is to the matter. But that is not 
the case today. Our wage-stabilization 
program, such as it is, rests upon the 
officially computed index of the cost 
of living—the index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Our labor leaders are 
out to destroy this index by showin 
that it grossly understates the actua 
increase in the cost of living for large 
numbers of workers. If they succeed 
in this effort, our wage-stabilization 
program almost of necessity will go by 
the boards because it will have left 
neither a logical nor a. statistical 
foundation. 


What are the chances that the 
labor leaders will be successful in 
destroying the acceptability of the 
index as a basis for fixing wages? They 
are extremely good. The argument is 
all on the side of the labor leaders. 
This is because of the nature of the in- 
dex, or that is, because the index is 
not, and is not intended to be, a meas- 
ure of the cost of living for the public 
at large. It is an index designed to 
cover the cost of living of only a lim- 
ited group in our population, and large 
segments of our working population 
do not fall in this group. 

Specifically, the index is designed 
to measure the cost of living of only 
those families of moderate incomes, 
say around $30 a week, who live in 
large cities. Now note carefully those 


limitations. If you live in a suburban 
district or a small town or a rural 
village, this index makes no effort to 
trace the change in the cost of your 
living. To fall within the confines of 
this index you must live in a large city. 
Further, if you have an income which 
enables you to buy things which 
normally do not come within the scale 
of living of anyone getting only $30 
a week or less, you also fall outside 
the scope of the area covered by this 
index. In other words, in order for 
this index to be representative of your 
cost of living you must buy only those 
things which a family of this limited 
income can buy, and of course you 
must buy them in the exact proportion 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
determined is customary for a family 
with $30 a week income. 

There is another important limita- 
tion in the index. It does not attempt 
to allow for increases in the cost of 
living which comes from an increase 
of consumption. That is, the index 
refers only to unit costs—say, to the 
price of a dozen eggs, and if, because 
you are now making more money, you 
eat more eggs, the index will not re- 
flect this increase in your “cost of liv- 
ing.” Also it does not reflect higher 
costs resulting from your changing, 
either through choice or from neces- 
sity, to better-quality products. If you 
start using better-grade eggs, or better 
cuts of meat, this increase in your out- 
lay will not be reflected in the index. 


Now within these limitations the 
index may be assumed to be reason- 
ably accurate, granting we overlook 
deterioration of quality and the fact 
that not infrequently we have to buy 
higher priced merchandise because the 
cheaper brands no longer are available. 


_At least that is the conclusion of a 


special committee of experts appointed 
by the president of the American 
Statistical Association to investigate 
and appraise the index. 

But when we have to make allow- 
ance for all of these points, what do 
we have left? Obviously we have 
nothing left which is of any appreci- 
able value in the determination of a 
national wage policy. That is the rea- 
son it was foolish for the Administra- 
tion to use this index for this purpose 
in the first instance. And it is equally 
the reason why the labor leaders today 
are in such a strong position in attack- 
ing the index. 








of the BLS upon which the formula was 
based. 

What Murray and the AFL did not in- 
clude in their report was this fact: Even 
if the BLS index were as wrong as they 
claimed, organized labor’s pay has more 
than kept pace with the ascending cost. 
of-living curve. Here is the evidence: 
The rise in the average weekly wage for 
workers in all manufacturing industries 
has been 68 per cent, 25 percentage 
points more than the rise in the cost of 
living as computed by labor itself. Even 
the average hourly wage has more than 
matched the cost of living. Since Jan. 1, 
1941, it has risen 47 per cent. 

Obviously organized labor does not 
want to talk about take-home wages be- 
cause it well knows it has little chance of 
holding on to all the overtime pay which 
results from the present manpower short- 
age. In the postwar period and right now 
with cutbacks coming in the steel and 
other industries, some of that overtime is 
disappearing. It is in the base rate—the 
flat hourly rate—that labor hopes to con- 
solidate its wartime gains. And the Little 
Steel formula precludes rises of more 
than 15 per cent in that rate. 

Another fact not brought up at the 
hearings: The real and fancied hardships 
borne by workers on: the home front 
looked pale in contrast with the barbar- 
ous indignities heaped upon war prison- 
ers by the Japanese. 


Congress vs. NWLB 


The National War Labor Board has 
been called a lot of hard names by labor 
and by employers, but last week it came 
in for its most sizzling attack yet. A Con- 
gressional committee investigating vari- 
ous executive agencies issued a 40-page 
blast at what it termed excesses by the 
board. The chief point of fire was the 
committee majority’s contention that the 
board had disregarded the Constitution 
in insisting that employers must agree 
to maintenance-of-membership (closed 
shop) contracts. Under these contracts 
an employer is obliged to discharge any 
employe who, after joining a union, fails 
to meet its requirements, particularly in 
dues-paying. A minority report took ex- 
ception, claiming that the board’s acts 
were constitutional under the powers of 
the War Labor Disputes Act of 1943 
(Smith-Connally). Rep. Howard W. 
Smith, Virginia Democrat, co-author of 
the War Labor Disputes Act, was the 
chairman of the committee and signed 
the majority report. 

@ Demonstrating the repercussions which 
can develop from a strike by a small 
number of workers was this prime ex- 
ample last week: A strike of 46 CIO 


' workers in the coke plant of by-products 


division of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. at 
Monessen, Pa., forced the entire plant 
into idleness, leaving 3,000 other men 
with nothing to do. As the week ended 
conciliators were seeking to get the 46 
men back to work. 











One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


Of all the people who use this parting 
phrase, none say it with more sincerity 
than mothers of boys off to the service 
of their country. And yet there is less 
need*for saying it than ever before be- 
cause our young men are better taken 
care of than any other similar group 
in history. 

For example, the dangers from dis- 
ease and infection, which took a greater 
toll than all other causes in the last war, 
have been hearteningly reduced. For 
much of this we owe thanks to the famed 
“sulfa” drugs— particularly Sulfadiazine, 
which has proved to be the most satis- 
factory of all this great line for many 
purposes. Already Sulfadiazine has be- 
come the “drug of choice” in the suc- 
cessful battle against pneumonia and a 
long list of other illnesses, including 


MOLDING 


streptococcic infections, osteomyelitis, 
gonorrhea, and septic complications of 
scarlet fever. And now it is the spear- 
head of attack against dreaded menin- 
gitis. As the “drug of choice” for 
this disease it has reduced the 
mortality rate from an average of 
39% to less than 314%. Especially 
encouraging are the results ob- 
tained by the prophylactic use of 
Sulfadiazine to curtail meningitis 
in army Camps. 

Sulfadiazine was developed clin- 
ically and introduced by Lederle 
Laboratories, Inc.,a unit of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company. Until 
recently, practically the entire out- 
put went to protect the lives of 
men in the armed forces. But now 
Cyanamid’s expanded facilities 


THE FUTURE 


have made ample supplies available to all 
drug houses for distribution to the med- 
ical profession on the home front. Here 
is a dramatic example of how Cyanamid 
is advancing the cause of national health. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. 
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Remember when... 





You could buy new lies whenever you pleased ? 


T DIDN’T MATTER so very much then if a tire’s 
pressure was a little lower than it should have been. 


We didn’t worry a great deal if we stopped shorter 
than we should, and left a few rubber marks on 
the pavement. 


There was nothing terribly wrong about gouging off 
a little of the tread in showing how fast we could 
get away from a stop-light. 


And, as long as we chose the right time and place, it 
was no crime to “burn up the road” occasionally for 
the sheer joy of fast motion. 


It’s different now—and how! 


Every car in use today is a national asset; it must be 
kept rolling. And every ounce of rubber in its tires 
is part of our wartime resources—to be cared for, pro- 
tected against abuse, made to last as long as possible. 


SEIBERLING 


That’s the reason for frequent tire inspections—Victory 
Speed—slow starts and stops—properly maintained tire 
pressures—careful parking to avoid sidewall damage— 
and all the other tire-saving precautions you can take. 


By doing these vitally important things—not just some 
of them but all of them—every American car owner 
can help in a very real way to make victory more 
certain and more complete. 
* * * ‘ 

REMEMBER WHEN your Seiberling Dealer was able to offer 
you all the brand new tires you wanted? He can’t be liberal with 
tires today, but he can and does come through with the personal 
service and personal interest you can get only from an INDEPEN- 
DENT business man. We at Seiberling believe in the dynamic, 
creative force of American independence— independence of thought 
and action, and INDEPENDENCE IN BUSINESS. That is 
why Seiberling Tires will continue to be sold, as they have been 
for a generation past, by INDEPENDENT dealers only! 


Cxperts m 


Rubber 





Fis Wartime manufacturers of Bullet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires for our armed forces © Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks © Rubber Floats, Boats and Pontons © Rubber Parts 
- for Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and tracks © Sealed Air Tubes © Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical Goods, 
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Bernadette Works Another Miracle 
as Unknown Clicks in Werfel Role 


For those who believe in God, no ex- 
planation is necessary. For those who do 
not, no explanation is possible. : 


While a large number of people rea- 
sonably could take exception to this fore- 
word to “The Song of Bernadette,” the 
fact remains that in telling the story of the 
little French girl who saw a visibn, Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox has created a distin- 
guished and moving tribute to the power 
and beauty of faith. 

In 1938, more than 50 years after her 
death in the convent at Nevers, France, 
Bernadette was formally canonized (Ste. 
Marie Bernarde Soubirous). But Berna- 
dette’s story began in Lourdes, in the 
late winter of 1858 when the asthmatic, 
fragile, half-starved peasant child, gath- 
ering wood near the city dump at Massa- 
bielle, looked up and saw a beautiful 
Lady smiling down at her from a grotto 
in the rocks. Day after day the vision ap- 
peared to the ecstatic 14-year-old. At 
first the townsfolk tapped their heads sig- 
nificantly; the town officials regarded her 
as a civic menace—whether idiot or char- 
latan; and the Dean of Lourdes and his 
fellow churchmen, refused to dignify by 
comment what could have been just an- 
other childish hoax. 

But as Bernadette’s faith in her Lady 
remained unshattered by ridicule, threats, 
and ecclesiastical pressure, and as one 
“cure” after another was attributed to the 
miraculous spring in her grotto, a com- 








mission of hard-headed churchmen and 
scientists was forced to acknowledge the 
possibility that Bernadette was one of the 
chosen. Since then worldwide concur- 
rence in that opinion has turned a jour- 
ney to Lourdes into one of the greatest 
pilgrimages of modern times. 


Singing the Song: Fleeing from the 
Nazis in 1940, Franz Werfel—novelist, 
poet, playwright, and Jewish convert to 





Bernadette’s faith remained unshaken... 
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Catholicism—took refuge in Lourdes, 
where he vowed that if ever he reached 
America, he would “sing as best he could 
the song of Bernadette.” Based on pains- 
taking research, the book that two years 
later became an outstanding best seller 
was less a literal acceptance of miracles 
as such than a glowing restatement of 
Bernadette’s innocence and faith. 

-Now Producer William Perlberg, 
Adapter George Seaton, and Director 
Henry King have followed the Werfel 
novel with reverence, good taste, and, 
perhaps, even too much assiduity. At its 
best, this is a superb integration of emo- 
tional drama and spiritual exaltation. But 
running 158 minutes, and _ inevitably 
repetitious, “The Song of Bernadette” 
is easily half an hour too much of a very 
good thing. 

The outstanding feature of an elabo- 
rate production is the fine acting of a 
hand-picked cast. In particular the film 
profits from the performances of such 
competent actors as Gladys Cooper, Anne 
Revere, Charles Bickford, Vincent Price, 
Roman Bohnen, and Lee J. Cobb. But 
isolated from the rest—less by the trying 
demands of the titular role than by the 
luminous spirituality and simplicity she 
brings to Bernadette—is the cinematic 
Cinderella who has been cautiously pub- 
licized under the name of Jennifer 
Jones. . 


Saint From Tulsa: Every so often 
Hollywood drops a plum in the lap of a 
comparative unknown, but rarely one so 
unknown as Jennifer Jones. Born Phylis 
Isley in Tulsa Okla., almost 25 years ago, 
Jennifer picked up the tricks of the the- 
atrical trade from her parents, who were 
owners and stars of the Isley Stock Co. 
After school, when she went to the Amer- 





... and miracles, finally convinced the Commission of Inquiry 
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Now, a fast, easy and inexpensive way to 
index all your records and books. . . flag 
every key reference. U-MAK-A Strip In- 
dex Tab has a self-measuring scale printed 
right on its cloth skirt to save you valuable 
time and energy. It’s made of heavy trans- 
parent celluloid with a cloth skirt that grips 
tenaciously —stays where you put it. Cellu- 
loid edge is beaded for greater convenience 
—added strength. Also shield and index 
type for every index requirement. See them 
at your Globe-Wernicke Dealer or write to: 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ican Academy of Dramatic Arts in New 
York, Phylis rehearsed love scenes with 


‘a practicing hopeful named _ Robert 


Walker. 


Romantically, at least, the rehearsals 
took. After skimping along gracefully 
with minor jobs in theater and radio, the 
two tyros were married in Tulsa in 1939 
and set sail for Hollywood, where Hus- 
band achieved one bit role in an unre- 
markable movie and wife sidled up to 
Old Paint in a couple of Republic horse 
operas. 

Returning to New York, Jennifer got 
her break when David O. Selznick 
put her under contract for a part in “The 
Keys of the Kingdom.” (Following his 
wife back to Hollywood, Walker pro- 
ceeded to make a name for himself at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.) But Jennifer's 
first real role was that of the Maid of 
Lourdes. 

At this point Twentieth Century-Fox 
was in something of a predicament. The 
studio had any number of attractive and 
popular girls on tap and salary, but the 
bathing suit, the sarong, and _ similar 
earthy associations precluded all of them 
from competing for the role of Saint. 
That Jennifer finally outdistanced an out- 
side field of West Coast mystics stemmed 
from Producer Perlberg’s insistence that 
his Bernadette be an actress hitherto un- 
associated in the public mind with pre- 
vious roles of any kind. 

The build-up Fox gave Jennifer was 
painfully the reverse of the customary 
hip-hip-hoopla. Glamor and leg art were 
out; the studio publicists even  suc- 
ceeded in soft-pedaling the fact that 
Jennifer was a wife and the mother 
of two children. When the blow fell, 
the Walkers were working together in 
Selznick’s forthcoming, “Since You Went 
Away.” 


What Went Away? All that happened 
then was. that Jennifer and Robert de- 
cided they could no longer stand looking 
at each other. Hastily the employers in- 
volved brought every kind of pressure 
and cajolery to bear in the hope of stall- 
ing:a marital snag. Ex-love, however, 
firmly laughed at the locksmiths. At best 
the young couple agreed to an announce- 
ment classifying their understanding as 
“an amicable separation,” and a news- 
wise press agent craftily released the 
story at a time when Los Angeles would 
bury it in the Sunday sections. 

So successful was the cover-up that 
the story might have been lost in the 
shuffle had not a woman’s magazine, 
stuck with an ecstatic eulogy of the Walk- 
ers’ unprecedented marital bliss, sent an 
editor to Hollywood to patch up the mar- 
riage at least until the January issue was 
off the stands. The editor got exactly no- 
where, except in the matter of revising 
the article to the pessimistic point that 
even young love could wither in the 
kKlieg-heated atmosphere of show busi- 
ness. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 
William Allen White 


Up and down Commercial Street, the 
townfolk buttonholed one another and 
talked in hushed tones of the news to 
which The Gazette was devoting seven 
columns of space. To the Gazette Building 
itself and to Red Rocks, the three-story 
house of Colorado sandstone on Tenth 
and Exchange Streets, messages of con- 
dolence came from world figures—and 
the humble, William Allen White was 
dead. Twelve days short of his 76th 
birthday, The Editor had succumbed to 





International 
William Allen White: Death alone 
could take him away from Kansas 


a heart attack during his convalescence 
from an abdominal operation he under- 
went last October. 

William Allen White was the editor of 
asmall-town newspaper but he never was 
a small-town editor. Born in Emporia, 


had his fill of his only metropolitan ex- 
perience—on The Kansas City Star. He 
borrowed $3,000, and with his wife, 
Sally, went to Emporia and bought The 
Gazette (circulation then 425). 

The depression of ’93 still lay heavily 
on Kansas. Debt-ridden and poverty- 
stricken farmers flocked to the banners of 
populism. Out of Nebraska came William 
Jennings Bryan to channel their discon- 
tent into a powerful movement for free 
silver, easy credit, and soft money—all 
anathema to the young Republican editor 
of The Gazette. Angrily he denounced 
© movement in his famous editorial 
“What’s the Matter with Kansas.” 

The big press picked up the editorial. 


deus 





Mark Hanna turned it into a campaign 
document for William McKinley. Offers 
ot jobs poured in on White for words he 
later ate. He turned them all down. But 
hereafter, White the editor could not 


reared in nearby El Dorado, White at 27 . 
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JUVE vots THE Jos! 


MAKING WIRE for work of this calibre is a 
full time job, for you must have the know- 
how...to select the right metal... roll it, 
or draw it through the dies to the right 
dimension... finish it or insulate it or strand 
it or weave it...and have the equipment to 
take it all in your stride... 

This know-how, and the men who have 
it, and the thousands of tons of equipment 
they boss all day and all night in Roebling 
plants adds up to specialization, that is 
doing its part to win the war, and will 
help you afterward toward the lower costs 
that will protect jobs and profits in the 
Peace. To provide the kind of a source of 
supply you want when you say... 


It’s ajob for the Pacemaker! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


A product of one of Roebling’s six wire- 
specialist divisions . . . Tempered and 
blued flat wire to spring specifications. 
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Suffering from “Cold Weather Joints”? 
Absorbine Jr. may really help you. 
Apply a few drops—rub it in! 

As your circulation increases, 

Nature releases certain lubricating 
fluids in the joints—they seem 

to limber up—feel “‘easy.’”’ Always 
keep a bottle of Absorbine Jr. handy. 
$1.25 a bottle at all drugstores. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


POSTWAR 


RADIO RECEPTION 


BECAUSE the public will demand the pure, 
crystal-clear tone of crystal-controlled radio 
receivers, your engineers should even now be 
designing your postwar sets around PAN-EL 
Crystals. -Quantity-production enables us to 
offer scheduled and emergency deliveries of 
big quantities, of high accuracy, at low prices. 
PAN-ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES INC. 
500 Spring Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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be confined to Kansas even though White 
the man had no desire to leave it. Poli- 
ticians and editors studied his editorials 
religiously. One, the poignant tribute to 
his 16-year-old daughter Mary, killed in 
a horse-riding accident in 1921, entered 
numerous anthologies. White himself 
said of it: “My baggage for the short trip 
into posterity which I may possibly take.” 
In his crowded lifetime White wrote 
fourteen books (including an excellent 
biography of Coolidge), numerous short 
stories, and magazine articles, and 
still found time to be a confidant of 
Presidents. But he was the despair of 
politicians. Between campaigns, the 
Democrats could claim him on maverick 
tendencies. Yet with two exceptions (his 
bolt to Theodore Roosevelt in 1912 and 
his anti-Klan governorship race in 1924) 
he was in the GOP fold on Election Day. 
On White’s 75th birthday, President 
Roosevelt twitted him: “I hope that dur- 
ing the next 25 years you will be with 
me all the time instead of only three and 
one half years out of every four.” To 
which White long before had written a 
reply: “Consistency is a paste jewel.” 


Tass in America 


On the fifth floor of the Associated 
Press Building in Rockefeller Center, 
New .York, squeezed in with the Ca- 
nadian Press, Aneta (the Netherlands 
Indies News Agency), Reuters, and the 
Polish Telegraph Agency, is the Ameri- 
can headquarters of Tass,* the official 
(and only) Soviet news agency. Last 
week, for the first time in its existence— 
a little more than twenty years—the Tass 





*Tass is an abbreviation of Telegraph Agency of 
the et Union (the word union is soyuz in Rus- 
sian). 


~~ 
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New York bureau was headed by a Rus- 
sian, 38-year-old Vladimir Pravdin. Born 
in Leningrad, Pravdin speaks perfect 
American-accented English and had 
served in the New York Tass office for 
two years before being made chief. He 
succeeded Kenneth Durant, a Harvard 
graduate who had headed the bureau 
since its beginning and resigned recently 
because of illness. . 

The American editorial staff of Tass, 
which includes a three-man Washington 
office, has almost doubled since the war 
and now has sixteen people. Two other 
war- developments: (1) The New York 
office now stays open around the clock; 
(2) Tass has taken over an office in the 
AP building formerly occupied by Do- 
mei, the Japanese news agency. 

About 6,000 words a day, all in Eng- 
lish and mostly taken from the wires of 
the AP and UP, are cabled from America 
to Tass headquarters on Pushkin Square 
in Moscow. Of this only about 20 per 
cent is actually printed in the 11,000 
Russian newspapers. What is printed, 
however, appears almost as sent, making 
allowances for translation. The papers 
pay for it according to their circulation. 

Although Tass is an official agency 
(its news as published in Russia repre- 
sents the voice of the Soviet Govem- 
ment), there is nothing official about its 
American staff. Of the sixteen members, 
only three are Russians. The rest are 
American newspapermen, most of whom 
have little or no C ocinies of Russian. 
They are not required or even requested 
to be Communists. Neither do they con- 
sciously “slant” their material, although 
they know, of course, the types of story 
in which Russia is most interested. These 
types notably do not include divorce, 
scandal, crime, or Hollywood gossip. 











International 


Two Roads Back: Richard Tregaskis, 6-foot 7-inch INS correspondent and | 
author of “Guadalcanal Diary,” is shown at left after he returned last May from \ 
thirteen months in the Pacific area. Back from Italy last week, he holds the 


helmet he was wearing at Mount Carno where he was struck by shell frag- 


ments in November. For a time partially paralyzed and unable to speak, the 
27-year-old correspondent was operated upon for a brain injury by Army 
doctors and is now almost fully recovered. 
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“Ship 


that bought itself 








How an oil company enlarged their wartime fleet 


without disturbing their operating funds 


HE TANKER was on the ways... almost ready 
To launch ... when a sudden change in Govern- 
ment war requirements halted work on it. 

A certain oil company got word of the nearly 
completed vessel. It would fit their needs exactly! 
But wartime expansion was already keeping their 
capital busy. And it looked as if this desirable 
addition to their fleet would be missed for lack of 
ready cash. | 7 

Then one of the directors suggested C.1.T. 


In an amazingly short time, C. 1.T. “credit archi- 


tects” had developed a plan whereby €. I.T. would 
advance all the money necessary to finance the pur- 
chase and complete the equipping of the tanker. 

Today, this vessel is speeding the company’s 


war-vital cargoes ... turning in steady profits 
that will repay the money advanced by C.1.T. 
...in fact, “buying itself” without the necessity 
of the owners depleting their operating funds or 
reserves. 

WARTIME BUYS are still available now 
and then... profitable buys in vital and valuable 
equipment, material and supplies. But they’re only 
for those who are quick on their financial feet and 
equipped with the cash to act fast. 

Perhaps’ you know of some such buying op- 
portunity that would profit your business. If cash 
is needed to take advantage of it, get in touch with 
C.1.T. Write or wire, and an executive will call 
without obligation. 











CHil 


FINANCING SERVICES 


Available through the subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 


CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Marine financing for the ac- 
quisition, operation, maintenance 
and repair of ships and shipping. 


Funds to carry inventories, 
buy materials, supplies or equip- 


ment advantageously for cash. 


Cash to pay taxes, retire stock, 
exigting mortgages or other loans, 


Capital to extend holdings, 
buy out partners, acquire supple- 
mental businesses. 


Financing of instalment 
sales for manufacturers, dealers 
and distributors. 


Financing of accounts re- 
ceivable to provide cash for taking 
discounts, meeting payrolls, etc. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER 100 MILLION DOLLARS 
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Ladies in favor of a negotiated peace heard a quintet* vocalize on the subject at Carnegie Hall . . . 
; q gs 











1 RE LIG IO N 
Behind Peace Now 


To win the war is the surest way to 
lose the peace ... We should fight if we 
are attacked, but Pearl Harbor doesn't 
count: we goaded the Japs into it . . . This 
is an unjust war, entered into by the 
“have” nations to preserve their ill-gotten 

ains .. . A negotiated peace could be 
rought about within a week if the Presi- 
dent of the United States got on the radio 
and called in representatives of all na- 
tions for an international, two-way Fire- 


side Chat. 








On the word of its leaders, any resem- 
blance between these basic beliefs of the 
Peace Now Movement and those ex- 
pressed by pro-Fascist propagandists is 
coincidental. But by last week the coin- 
cidence had become striking enough to 


‘ make a vocal section ‘of the press look 


with continued suspicion upon Peace 
Now as a movement undermining the 
war effort. The Dies committee, in turn, 
put the movement on its list of organiza- 
tions to be investigated. And the Japanese 
radio, oddly enough, agreed. It said Peace 
Now was “no freak organization” and 
“the fact the government is called upon 
to suppress the movement suggests it is 
making steady progress.” 


Background for Inquiry: Peace Now, 
founded on July 11, 1943, by a small 
group of pacifists gathered in Whittier 
Hall, a Philadelphia Quaker hotel, had 
grown from an organization with an es- 
pecial appeal to conscientious objectors 
into a catch-all for anyone who was 





*Left to right, singing “We Want Peace,” 
are David Mason, Bessie Simon, Marjorie 
Eubank, Dorothy Hutchinson and Dr. Gideon 
Olsen, pastor of a Brooklyn Lutheran church. 


against this war for any reason. Obvi- 
ously many crackpots were included 
among the 3,000 members it claimed 
throughout the nation. But what worried 
many supporters of the United Nations’ 
unconditional-surrender pledge was that 
Peace Now was making room for people 
whose words really carried weight. It 
claimed to have enlisted some already: it 
was trying for others with familiar isola- 
tionist or ex-isolationist names. How well 
it would succeed was problematical. 
Yet one secret of Peace Now's all-in- 
clusive appeal lay in the broad, indefinite 
philosophies underlying its one-plank pro- 
gram of a negotiated peace. This had 
been drawn up chiefly by its two wheel- 
horses: Dr. George W. Hartmann, the 
organization’s chairman, who is 40 years 
old, weighs 200 pounds, and is professor 
of psychology at Harvard University; and 
Miss Bessie Simon, $100-a-month execu- 


;, photos 
... and pinned their hopes on Hartmann 


tive secretary who runs the tiny head- 
quarters of the movement in New York 
City. Some examples of what they were 
preaching: 

@ Peace Now is not isolationist in the 
Chinese Wall sense but is against “armed 
military intervention.” It is positively not 


- anti-Semitic and welcomes all comers. 


@ There is precedent in American history 
for a negotiated peace: All our conflicts 
except the Civil War and the last war 
were settled in that way. Hence it would 
be possible for the world’s leaders to sit 
around a peace table right now. If one 
leader were not liked by any of the 
others, he could be replaced. For ex 
ample, Toyohiko Kagawa, a Christian 
and leader of Japan’s cooperative move- 
ment, might be an alternative to Tojo. 
@ One-third of the people. want a nego- 
tiated peace—a claim based on a poll 
taken last August by 36 interviewers over 
the country. The question was more than 
a little in the have-you-stopped-beating- 
your-wife category: “Which would you 
support, war to the bitter end, or an at- 
tempt to save lives and treasure by 
negotiation?” 

@ Pearl Harbor resulted from an “ulti- 
matum” sent the Japs on Nov. 27, 194l, 
by President Roosevelt. That means the 
United States and Great Britain have a 
few motes in their own eyes—and that 
the Germans and the Japanese are not 
iniquitous by nature. 

Peace Now seemingly had misgivings 
about almost no one. For example, Miss 
Simon told Newsweek that when The 
New York Post published Peace Now 
correspondence referring to a possible 
ex-member of the German-American 
Bund-—letters which she said were stolen 
from the files—she telephoned Dr. Hatt- 
mann and asked: “George, what is a 
Bundist?” The Harvard professor replied: 
“I don’t know, but it’s some kind of a 
club. Bund means club.” 
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The market will come 


to this little pig! 


A prosaic pig of lead gives no hint of the usefulness of 
this precious metal. All-important to America at war, 
~ lead will be indispensable to America at peace. 


In war, lead goes into airplanes and ambulances, 
into boats and bombers, into cartridges and cameras. 


In peace, lead will continue to prove its usefulness 


in new automobiles and autogiros, in buildings and 
bathtubs, in cables and chinaware, in paints and 
plumbing. 
Lead is one metal for which no adequate substitute 
- has been found—one metal that can most readily be 
moulded to man’s needs. Lead has durability greater 
than any other common metal. It has weight—mallea- 
bility— great resistance to corrosion—and possesses 
unique electrical properties! 
Alone, or alloyed with other metals, lead will be 
needed for the thousands of new products that will 











shape the postwar world. That’s why we say the mar- 
ket will come to this little pig of precious lead. 


Eagle-Picher—one of the world’s largest producers 
of lead and zinc— both mines and smelts these crucial 
métals and manufactures hundreds of products from 
them. Eagle-Picher is a significant producer, too, of 
insulation products made from mineral wool for in- 
dustrial and home use. It is noteworthy that in all 
three of these pertinent fields—lead, zinc and insu- 
lation— Eagle-Picher is now preparing for greater 
service to a greater America. 


Let's ALL BACK THE ATTACK— Buy Another War Bond! 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead... Zine eee Insulation 
General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 











Saboteur 


American railroads build special safety 
fences wherever train service may 
interrupted by threatening boulders and 
rock slides. These fences are electrically 
connected to the regular battery operated 
signal system. 


When the fence is broken the electrical 
circuit is broken. Instantly block signals 
turn to STOP. Engineers are warned. 
Then track crews are quickly on the spot 
and the potential saboteur is removed. 


Devices like this, mostly povenee by 
storage batteries, have made American 
rail travel the safest in the world. On 55 
of the largest railroads Gould batteries 
have won a distinguished reputation, not 
only in operating safety devices, but also 
in many other important services such 
as car lighting and air conditioning. 
Wherever unfailing electrical power is 
needed Goulds are serving industry. 


This same dependability is built into | 


Gould automotive batteries. Have your 
Gould dealer check your car battery and, 
if necessary, replace with a Gould—made 
by a division of the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of replacement batteries. Gould 
<p 7 Battery Corporation, Depew, 
New York. 















For longest life get 

vy y vy a Gould Kathanode, 

the original spun 

GOULD BATTERIES glass battery, first 

have earned their introduced by 

Service Stripes in Gould for American 

The Army ¥ The Navy » The ne and auto- 

Air Corps 8 Railroad car mobiles. 

lighting and air conditioning 
e Railroad signaling « Mine 


locomotives ¥ Industrial 
truck propulsion » Public 
utility standby and con- 
trol operations » Tele- 
phone service. 





For excellence in storage 


= pro- 
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THE BATTERY PICKED BY ENGINEERS 


Factories Al: Nerth Bergen, N. J. ¢ Atienta « 


Seint Pavl « Leavenworth + Dalles + Les Angeles 











THEATER 
Two for the Money 


On the strength of advance notices 
from Boston, Michael Todd’s “Mexican 
Hayride” galloped into New York, last 
week, already just about sold out until 
the middle of March. And this at Broad- 
way’s first regular $5.50 top in some 
twelve years. Fortunately the show had 
more than enough of what it took to 
justify both the tariff and the optimism. 

For a reported investment of $225,000, 
Todd gives his Winter Garden customers 
an eye-staggering extravaganza with ex- 
pert staging by Hassard Short; a Herbert 
and Dorothy Fields book (though not 
one of their best); a Cole Porter score 
(one of his lesser efforts); a generous en- 





semble of girls who obviously were en- 


dowed by nature from birth; George 
Givot, and, inspirationally, one Bobby 
Clark. 

There is also June Havoc, who can 
sing, clown, flip a hip with refined 
abandon, and look attractive all at one 
and the same time. But the fact remains 
that Bobby Clark, as the Harlem num- 
bers-racketeer who reaches Mexico a 
jump ahead of the FBI and somehow 
becomes the symbol of Pan-American 
good will, is the man who motorizes this 
particular hayride. 


Three Straight: As counterpoint to 
Michael Todd’s overwhelming musical 
fiesta, last week brought three straight 
plays to Broadway, all of which added 
up to the same conclusion: that Anton 
Pavlovich .Chekov, dead these 40 years, 





— 


is still considerably more alive than his 
contemporary competitors. 

Produced by Carly Wharton and Mar. 
garet Webster, and staged by Eva Le 
Gallienne and Miss Webster (who evi- 
dently can chart the Volga as ably as 
she navigates the Avon), the current 
production of “The Cherry Orchard” js 
an evening for anyone with even half: 
pretension to interest in the theater. 
Miss Le Gallienne and Joseph Schild- 
kraut, with fine support, make it an ex- 
citing production of one of the theater’s 
modern classics. 

@ Judging from a first-night audience 
that chartled at will, “Wallflower” by 
Mary Orr and Reginald Denham is on 
the road to some fortune and a certain 
dubious fame. This ‘is the story of two 
stepsisters—one a sweater girl (Sunnie 
O’Dea) with more boy friends than she 
can easily handle (or vice versa) and the 
other, a self-contained character (Mary 
Rolfe) who, for the purposes of a second- 
act surprise, works against nature to look 
like a local frost. Naturally, when a police 
raid discovers the Wallflower and a 
handy Lothario (Joel Marston) bedded 
down in a notorious roadhouse—this part 
is clean—her stock goes up. 

@ Patrick Hamilton, still doing business 
with his superior thriller “Angel Street,” 
can probably afford to say “Oops! Sorry” 
for his “The Duke in Darkness,” which 
conjures up all the florid trappings of a 
My-Kingdom-for-a-Horse opera without 
arriving at any of its swashbuckling melo- 
dramatics. Left holding sword and cape 
in a lost cause are Philip. Merivale, Edgar 
Stehli, Louis Hector, and a promising 
newcomer named Raymond Burr. 


Bob Golby 


Clark, Havoc, and Givot bounce along on a sold-out Latin Hayride 
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Wide World 
At ease: Casey Stengel 








SPORTS 
Casey Drops the Bat 


A few weeks ago the control of the 
stock of the Boston Braves (in the Na- 
tional League) passed from a quintet to 
a trio. Since the three new controllers— 
Joseph Maney, Guido L. Rugo, and Louis 
R. Pirini—-were Hub contractors, it was 
taken for granted that the second-division 
club was in for rebuilding. 

Before the first ax fell Casey Stengel 
last week submitted his resignation as 
manager. He wrote to President Bob 
Quinn: “Whenever a new group pur- 
chases control of a corporation they have 
the right to dictate the policy. And in 
order that there be no embarrassment 
on the part of this group I hereby ten- 
der my resignation.” And while the 
Brave chiefs were seeking a new medi- 
cine man—among those mentioned were 
Del Baker, ex-manager of the Detroit 
Tigers; Burleigh Grimes, spitballer and 
erstwhile Brooklyn pilot, and Bucky Har- 
tis, late of Washington and Philadelphia 
-to cure their tribe’s chronic ailments, 
the big baseball question was: what 
would happen to: 


Charles Dillon Stengel? The 53-year- 
old ex-manager is one me the game’s most 
colorful characters. Dubbed Casey for 
his birthplace, Kansas City, he broke into 
@ majors via Brooklyn, where he es- 
tablished himself a clown of clowns. He 
once tipped his cap ostentatiously to an 
umpire and out flew a sparrow. In his 
major year—1912—he hit .316 in 
seventeen games, but soon “slumped to 





theless formidable. As a New York Giant 
outfielder in 1923, he clouted two home 
Tuns to win two World Series games 
from the Yankees. . 

As a big-league pilot, he had difficulty 





normal.” But Casey at the bat was never- - 





Edison Electronic Voicewriter* 
offers Revolutionary Possibilities 
in Time Saving and Efficiency. 


Here is one postwar dream already 
come true —the Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER, now becoming avail- 
able for business use! 

This electronic “secretary in a 
microphone” does more than take 
your dictation, speed your ideas into 
action, save precious executive and 
secretarial hours. It also records 
speeches, interviews, conferences, 
telephone conversations—to prevent 
mistakes and misunderstandings. 

If you are using Ediphone in your 


steps into 
your office! 


business now, we need only say that 
the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER 
is Ediphone carried to its ultimate 
development. 

If the whole idea of Voice Writ- 
ing, with its time saving and better 
time management, is still untried 
with you, then you will get an en- 
tirely new conception of business 
practice with your first use of the 
Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. 

Let an Ediphone representative tell 
you more about this practical appli- 
cation of electronics to every day 
business. Invite him in now—by mail- 
ing the handy coupon below. 






y 
¥ 


*Based on the "Edison effect’? discovered by Thomas A. Edison in 1883 and perfected by wartime research. 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. B-2, W. Orange, N. J. 














I would like to know more about the new Edison Elec- “Out of the mind— 
tronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and stream- into the mike’? 
line business operation. pe @ 
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Cert/fed Formula for a 3 
Sunshine Vitamin Vacation | 
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fiecessary, and you can again spend long, 


Heisurely hours loafing; Phoenix will:still be 


“the place to go for “fun in the sun”! 
%...“Certified” when the Valley 


of the Sun was chosen by the ~- 


U. S?Army as one of: America’s 
: foremost aviation training 


. Centers. 1 its 
climate and 


For free, profusely illustrated booklet eh 
cartographic map, write Valley of the Sun C 
231° of Commerce Bldg, Phoenix; 1006. ae 


Phoenix Arizona 


An the Valley of the Sum 


Phoenix, Arizona, in the Valley of the Sun— 
the happiest winter vacationland in all the — 
world! When wartime tempo is no longer 








GRACIOUS 1 


90.4 PROOF 


imported by ~ 
UNITED OISTILLERS (OF AMERICA) LTD. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Associated Press 


Pressbox KO: Ike Williams landed amid the typewriters in the twelfth 


in steering the Brooklyns away from the 
reefs in 1934-36. It got so bad that he 
resorted to such waggish stratagems as 
waving lanterns to have a game called 
for darkness. In 1937, he was paid not 
to manage. Since then he has been with 
Boston. After losing a doubleheader one 
afternoon, he asked his barber: “A shave 
please. And don’t cut my throat. I may 
want to do that myself.” 

A few days before last season opened, 
he broke his right leg. While hospitalized, 
he watched his team wander into first di- 
vision. He returned as dctive manager 
and the Braves finished in sixth place. 
That may have been the last straw. 


Much Ado 


A fight usually settles something. But 
not in the business which is advisedly 
called the fight game. Take, for instance, 
Yaffaire lightweight of last Friday. 

Beau Jack, 135-pound champion recog- 
nized by the New York State Athletic 
Commission and Promoter Michael Strauss 
Jacobs, was scheduled to meet Sammy 
Angott, recognized as champion by the 
National Boxing Association, at Madison 
Square Garden that night. In the after- 
noon—too late for final editions to impart 
the news to prospective Garden custom- 
ers—the commission, working with Ja- 
cobs agreed to a title elimination to de- 
cide a single world champion: Jack to 
meet Bob Montgomery March 31, and 
the winner to fight Angott on May 26. 

Had they known of the agreed title 
bouts in the busiest division in wartime 
(lightweights seem to be allergic to the 
services), the 19,113 customers that night 
might well have stayed in bed. For the 


slated match was the non-title, over-the- 
weight sort which decides nothing but a 
jingle in a promoter’s pocket. This time, 
nothing was decided even more emphat- 
ically. Jack stalked Angott from the first 
to the tenth rounds as Angott, who holds 
a pugilistic copyright on bicycle riding 
and wrestling, went into his waltz, glide, 
and clutch act. 

In the opinion of most sports writers, 

Jack won the dismal bout, but as in two 
previous Garden embroglios, the judges 
disagreed, with the sports writers and 
among themselves. They favored the 
status quo, called it a draw, and left the 
forthcoming title series as clear of com- 
plications as a baby’s conscience. 
@ The aforementioned Montgomery, who 
won and lost the title to Jack last year 
in two sellout exchanges, emerged from 
his shell as a killer Jan. 25. The ex-cham- 
pion forsook his usual: turtle tactics at 
Philadelphia to wade savagely into young 
Ike Williams. He won by a KO in the 
twelfth (see photo), ending Williams's 
string of ring victories at 33. 


‘Midget’s Giants 


On the hardwood court-of the Notre 
Dame fieldhouse in South Bend, Ind., 
last week, the Irish basketball team de- 
feated the Valparaiso University quintet 
57-44. That there should have been any 
question about the outcome of a game 
between the most famous and the least 
known of Indiana universities—and there 
was—is a tribute to the tall boys from the 
small school (attendance: $00). 

Chartered a year before the Civil War, 
the Valparaiso Male and Female Acad- 
emy graduated into a university in 190%, 
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“it helps us keep employees 
by Keeping them honest?t”’ 


ers typical of what employers 
report about Honesty Engineer- 
ing. It keeps valued employees on 
your payroll by warding off tempta- 
tion and trouble. One Illinois con- 
cern, for example, reported that the 
number discharged for dishonesty 
dropped more than 80% in the first 
year in which this new idea in em- 
ployee relations was put to work. 


Especially during this critical man- 
power shortage, it’s a blow to any 
business, when trained .and trusted 
employees are discovered to be dis- 
honest. Fidelity insurance can repay 
your financial loss. But it cannot re- 
pair the damage to organization mo- 
rale or make good your loss of ex- 


perienced, hard-to-replace personnel. 


But now—whether you have 10 em- 
ployees or 10,000—the Personnel- 
Protection Plan of the U. 8S. F. & G. 
will help you reduce such manpower 
losses, by helping stop employee dis- 
honesty before it starts. This plan of 
Honesty Engineering helps reduce 
employee dishonesty in much the 
same way that safety engineering and 
fire prevention work have reduced 
accidents and cut fire losses for 
American business. 

Based on long experience in the bond- 
ing field, the U. S. F. & G. Personnel- 
Protection Plan not only insures you 
against financial loss through em- 


ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses. 


Report No. 3 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 
—a new idea in 
Personnel Relations 


undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested 
methods that help keep good em- 
ployees from going wrong; (3) helps 
employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls 
and careless acts that often lead to 
employee dishonesty. 


Your U.S.F.&G. agent will be glad to 
give you more information about how 
the Personnel-Protection Plan helps 
you keep your employees by keeping 
them honest. Consult him today. 
Branch Offices in 43 Cities— 
Agents Everywhere 


U.S. K«G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate : 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 


> @s you would your doctor or lawyer 
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when it boasted some 3,000 students and 
was known as the Poor Man’s Harvard. 
George Norris, the liberal ex-Senator 
from Nebraska, attended classes (in the 
1880s) at Valparaiso, and so later did 
Lowell Thomas, radio commentator, and 
Wayne King, leader of the saccharine 
dance orchestra. 

The school, with an annual income of 
$250,000, is financed by the members of 
the Missouri Synod of the Lutheran 
Church. O. P. Kretzmann, 41-year-old 
minister who has been president for the 
past four years, believes in athletics as 
an important part of student training. 

Three years ago, Valparaiso needed a 
basketball coach. Loren Ellis, an Indiana 
State graduate and a high-school’ mentor 
with race-horse methods, walked into 
Prexy Kretzmann’s office, asked for the 
job, and got it. In his first year, Ellis’s 
team won four and lost fourteen games. 
Last season, his squad rushed through 
eighteen victories in 22 games. 


Oldest, Tallest, Oddest: The 1943-44 
team is strictly a wartime club—maybe 
the oldest, tallest, and oddest collection 
of collegiate basketball players in the 
world (other claimants form to the right). 
Classified 4-F, or in war work, or with 
military discharges, the starting quintet 
averages 6 feet 6 in height. Don Warnke 
is the tallest at 6-foot-10, and Milt (Long 
Goon) Schoon is merely an inch shorter. 

Johnny Janisch, a 6-foot-3 transfer 
from Purdue, played for Valparaiso be- 
fore he entered a class. He registered on 
a Saturday, was in a Crusader uniform 
that night, and saw his first instructor 
the following Monday. Nick Hashu and 
Bob Dille, at 26, are considerably older 
than most undergrads. 

Dille, in particular, is unique. He’s the 
team’s chief scorer, averaging 20 points a 
game, and was the ea plug—tallying 
28 points—in the attack three weeks ago 
that successfully stopped DePaul’s streak 
of thirteen straight victories with a 65-57 
defeat. A father of a 4-year-old-boy, Dille 
is also a full-time war worker. He works 
the night shift in a Valparaiso plant, goes 
to classes in the morning and early after- 
noon, and then puts in an hour of hoop 
practice before sleeping five or six hours. 
“He’s a miracle man,” says Coach Ellis, 
“I don’t know how he stands it.” 


Valdina Knight 


The 149 horses of Valdina Farm last 
week were about to leave the 19,000 acres 
whose turf-famous name comes from their 
stretching over Uvalde and Medina Coun- 
ties, Texas. In one of America’s largest 
turf transactions, Henry Knight of Ken- 
tucky bought the horses from the Emer- 
son F, Woodward estate. To William G. 
Helis of New Orleans he immediately 
sold the Irish immigrant Rounders, Val- 
dina Albert, and Valdina Zenith, which 
seven hours later brought his new papa 
the first-prize money of the Gulf Coast 
Handicap at the Fair Grounds. 


BOOKS 





The Major and the Bell . 


The general stood up in his car and 
shouted in his deep bass voice: “God- 
dam you, goddam cart, get off the road!” 
But Errante Gaetano, pleasantly drunk 
and sound asleep and dreaming of eating 
the nicer parts of a fish 9 feet long, did 
not hear the famous voice; and his mule, 
who hated ditches, paid no heed. 

And so the general roared: “Blow your 
horn. Blow that bastard off the road.” 
Errante slept beautifully, dreaming now 
of sweet thunder in the distance. And the 
general roared: “Do these goddam Ital- 
ians think they're going to stop a bunch 
of goddam tanks with a bunch of god- 
dam wooden carts?” and ordered cart and 
mule thrown off the road. And then he 
ordered them to shoot the mule. 

It was the ninth day of the invasion. 
Things were going very well. General 
Marvin, in a characteristic hurry, was on 


a tour.of inspection. The mule got in his . 


way just outside the ‘town of Adano, just 
then under the control of Maj. Victor 
Joppolo, U.S.A., senior civil affairs offi- 
cer, AMG, who once lived in the Bronx 
and had been some kind of clerk in the 
New York City government under May- 
ors Walker and O’Brien. 

Impatient though he was, General 
Marvin—who bears a surprising outward 
resemblance to a real general whose 
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penchant for lusty language and impa- 
tience with mules and sick soldiers have 
been widely publicized—stopped at City 
Hall. There, fuming in his car, he sul- 
phurically bawled out the major and or- 
dered him to keep the carts out of this 
town, you hear me? 

General Marvin, impatient, cruel, per- 
petually angry, does not dominate John 
Hersey’s finely sensitive first novel “A 
Bell for Adano.” Major Joppolo, patient, 
kind, and blessed with humility, does. 
The Major, who had never been “written 
up” anywhere, defied the general, and in 
his defiance taught a little town in Italy 
the meaning of the much-abused word, 
democracy. In the end the general broke 
him, but not before the major had carried 
out his assignment above and beyond the 
call of duty. And not before he had got 


the town its bell. 


The Bell: When Major Joppolo ar- 
rived in Adano, two of the town’s citi- 
zens, fluently disavowing any love for 
the Fascists now fled to the hills, came 
to tell him of the people’s needs. One 
said it was food. The major already knew 
that. The other said the greatest thing 
that could happen would be to get back 
the bell, the ancient bell that for cen- 
turies had hung in the tower, the historic 
bell the Fascists had taken away to melt 
into casings for shells. 

The getting of the bell for Adano is 


the beautifully simple story that Hersey 





Word Happy: After nearly twenty years, James Hulbert (left), English pro- 
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fessor at the University of Chicago, and Mitford Mathews, assistant editor, 
have finished “A Dictionary of American English.” Their monumental work, 
begun in 1925, ranks with the Oxford Dictionary. 
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Wing-Collar Production Is Down 


TIME WAS when a man could frame his chin in one of 
those things, and—if he didn’t steal any horses, mark any 
aces, of get caught reading “the funnies”—business would 
flock to him on the basis of dignity alone. 


But we don’t see many wing-collars these days. 


The old outward trappings of dignity-for-dignity’s-sake 
are going fast. And high time! For, with America at work, 
we have learned that dignity does not depend on appearance 


alone... but rather that true dignity lies in honest vitality 
and achievement. 


There are some heads of companies who pass up a vital 
publication like Puck-The Comic Weekly, when the adver- 
tising department or the agency recommends it, because of 
a fancied lack of dignity. They refuse to look upon it as a 
place to present a sales-winning story about their advertised 
products. Maybe they do not kuow that Pond’s creams and 


powders, Lever Brothers soaps, R. J. Reynolds cigarettes and — 


tobaccos, Pepsodent, Bendix Aviation, Hormel’s Spam, Col- 
gate Dental Cream, Gilette Razors, Corning Glass, Kleenex, 
Doubleday Doran books, Walter J. Black classics and many 
other important companies are regular advertisers. 


Actually there isn’t a more popular or better liked group 


of companions for any company’s advertising than Blondie © 


and Dagwood, Jiggs and Maggie, Skippy, Flash Gordon, 
Prince Valiant, Donald Duck, Tillie the Toiler, Toots and 


Casper, the Katzenjammer Kids...in fact the whole roster 
of Puck’s characters. These cartoon friends of America are 
ready to become yours too! 


When choosing a medium for carrying an advertising 
message—whether institutional or sales promotional—con- 
sider these facts: 


1... More people (men, women and children) read “the 
comics” than any other entertainment feature. 


2. . Visibility and readership are tops because Puck-The 
Comic Weekly accepts only one advertisement to a page. 


3..Puck produces results. The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company used a single color page in 1933. Year after year 
for the past ten, this advertiser has carried increased sched- 
ules. Today the company is one of the most consistent users 
of advertising in Puck-The Comic Weekly. 


Puck-The Comic Weekly is distributed to more than 
6,000,000 families through 15 great Sunday newspapers 
from coast to coast and is read by over 20,000,000 people 
—reaching men and women as well as the youth market. 
So sales-minded executives with an eye to the future: should 


‘ask to see and carefully consider Puck’s analysis of “Your 


Customers of Tomorrow,”’'a sound presentation chock-fu'l 
of sales information. Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth 
Avenue, New York—Hearst Building, Chicago. 
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tells. He writes with a remarkable econ. 
aos of words. sec: pone he has cre- 

ated some exceptional portraits of the 
HAVE to build aa better ; simple, abused, dirty, hungry people of 
—— Adano; and he has succeeded in infusing 
the whole with a quiet humor which 


mousetrap . d keeps this novel from descending to the 


Ln America... you 


level of a tract. 

John Hersey—of Hotchkiss, Yale, Cam. 
bridge University, and Time and Life 
magazines—already has written two vivid 
books about this war. The first (1942) 
was “Men on Bataan”; the second, “Into 
the Valley” (1943), was about the Ma. 
rines at Guadalcanal. Each was a re- 
porter’s book, written from first-hand ob- 
servation. This is a reporter’s book, also, 
but it is much more.: 

The spirit, the color, the very smell 
of a small town freed at last from Fascist 
domination are on every page. Hersey 
has caught the evil and the fright as well 
as the sense of deliverance. Too, he has 
caught the spirit, the words, and the 
men of the American Army: from Gen- 
eral Marvin down to Private Banto, who 
did not have the guts to throw the long- 
lost report of Major Jappolo’s disobedi- 
ence over the carts into the dead-letter 
box. (A BELL For ApaAno. By John Her- 
sey. 269 pages. Knopf. $2.50.) 


A Year With Veblen 


The most enigmatic of all America’s 
great economists has always been Thor- 
stein Veblen, the silent, bearded Nor- 
wegian-American whose “Theory of the , 
Leisure Class” stands as a classic of 
American economic thinking. Not very 
much is told about him in “The Inno- 
' cents at Cedro,” which bears the subtitle 
The adage which tells us that the man who builds a better mousetrap will “A Memoir of Thorstein Veblen and 
‘Some Others.” Nevertheless he domi- 
find the world at his door comes true every day in this country. But today, nates R. L. Duffus’s charming and at 
times fascinating book. 

a manufacturer has little choice in the matter. He’s got to produce a better Tall, rugged as his native Vermont 
granite, Duffus has long maintained a 
product if he wants to stay in business. reputation as the most liberal-minded 
member of the editorial board of The 

Competition, encouraged by our system of free enterprise, makes it New York Times. Perhaps that is be- 
cause when he was 19, he lived for a 
necessary to offer the highest possible quality at the fairest possible price. year with Veblen. 

That was the year 1907-08. Veblen’s 
The results are seen in the constant improve- wife had just left him, and he needed a 
housekeeper at Cedro Cottage near Stan- 
ments which Industry offers the American public. ford University, where he was then 

. teaching. His “housekeeper” became R. 
L. Duffus, his brother William, and their 
father, driven by illness from the Vermont 
stone sheds and quarries where he had 
spent most of his life. 

The California countryside, the people 
young Duffus knew, the books he read, 

eh wie of the os are he ——e 
vr is bicycle trips—these stand out, throu 
BALL AND ROLLER " a wholly delighttal hase, end the book's 
crammed with amusing footnotes tha 
isyop.weeeNners kid the life out of the text. 

He dined often (he and his brother 
William did the cooking) with the great 
economist. He typed many of his articles. 

a And if the book gives no clear picture 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA of Veblen or recollections of things he 
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id, the reader cannot fail to gather that 
. pio! oP ceds, spoken and written, seeped 
£ the into the subconsciousness: of young Bob 
ee of Duffus. In this book you feel rather than 
using fy 26 7 hear Veblen. Duffus, at 19, was no 
which Boswell. 
io a In those days Veblen was considered 
aradical, a dangerous thinker. The Duf- 
Cam. [ fus boys, who had always been poor and 
| Life fg had to work for a living, even while in 
vivid  cllege (that’s why they kept house ‘for 
1949) Veblen), were not afraid of him. Veblen, 
“Into ( Duffus writes, “couldn't shock any one 


> Ma. § of... us by anything he said about the 


capitalistic system, even when he said 


d oh it wasn’t a system. We had seen it from 
, also, the bottom up . .. Veblen did shock me 


one evening, however, when he said 
smell fg there was one thing to be said for capi- 


ascist [ talism. ‘ ie 
lereey “It works,’ he declared.” (THE INNo- 
1s well gy CENTS AT CepRO. A MEMorIR OF THOR- 
he has STEIN VEBLEN AND SOME OTHERS. By 
d the 2. L. Duffus, with the Advice and Con- 
Gen. gent of William M. Duffus. 163 pages. 
), who Macmillan. $2.) 
» long- 
obedi- | Mystery Week 
4 KILLING THE Goose. By Frances and 
n i1¢t- Ff Richard Lockridge. Lippincott. $2. Once 
more Mr. and Mrs. North, Lieutenant 
Weigand, and Sergeant Mullins pursue 
murder in New York—this time of a 
erica’s g Gramercy Park debutante and a Madison 
Thor Avenue stenographer. As usual, Pam 
1 Nor- & North leaps to a conclusion that is right 
of the  butrash. 
oo . To WHat Dreap Enp. By M. V. He- 
' in berden. Crime Club. $2. Abandoning the 
subtitle fast-paced adventures of Desmond Shane, 
n and @ (te author instead presents an absorbing 
“domi. Psychological story of a woman doctor 
and at § md the mentally warped daughters 
of another physician in wartime England. 
ermont § THe BaBy IN THE AsH Can. By Su- 
ined a 9 snnah Shane. Dodd Mead. $2. These 
minded f ae the adventures of Christopher Saxe, 
of The §f private investigator, his friend Buzz, and 
is be- f akidnapped million-dollar baby they call 
1 for 2 Bisabella until they discover it ought to 
, | be Ferdinand. Pretty amusing, even if 
bee : the solution is visible a mile off. 
ar Stan- § Firra Mystery Book. Farrai & Rine- 
s ~~ .. $2.50. This ne lection of on 
ame K. short mysteries—Philip .Wylie’s quie 
ad their § sinister “Stab in the Dark”; Agatha 
fermont i Christie’s “Tape-Measure Murder,” one 
he had J of Miss Marple’s adventures; “The Dead 
Man’s Tale,” which is Hugh Pentecost’s 
people over-lurid story of sabotage; and “Mur- 
1e read, Hider Buys a Rug,” by Ethel Gayle, a new 
, wrote, Bauthor. 
through 
book is § You Can’r Keep THE CHANGE. By 
es that Peter Cheney. Dodd Mead. $2. Slim 
Callaghan .of C an Investigations is 
brother to an En manor to trace the 


he great #”Mished Vendayne jewels insured for 

. §*1,000. Though the murder is purely 

picture incidental to the story, its solution pro- 
‘ides an exceedingly neat twist. 








Q. Many U. S. Paratroopers owe their lives 
to Oregon flax plants. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fact. Willamette Valley flax fiber is 
used to make parachute webbing. The 
Northern Pacific Railway last year 
hauled 5 million pounds to mills. 





Q. “Varnished cars” is railroad slang for a 
special type of refrigerator car. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fiction. ‘“‘Varnished cars” means a 
passenger train. Every day “varnished 
cars” full of troops and war personnel 
speed along Northern Pacific tracks. 





@. Modern hens, under war pressure, average 
67 eggs a _ycar. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Average is 117 in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, which ship 216 
million eggs yearly via Northern Pacific. 

















@. Scoring butter means churning it by hand. 
Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Score is measure of quality. 
The Northwest shipped 52,200,000 Ibs. 
of high scoring butter via the Northern 
Pacific Railway in 1943. 
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Q. Millions of people in the Northwest live 
on one “Main Street”. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. It’s the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way—called “Main Street of the North- 
west” because it links more of the 
Northwest’s important populous centers. 
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ART 
The Fiihrer’s Taste 


A catalogue of new acquisitions in 
Adolf Hitler’s personal art gallery at Linz 
reached NEwsweEEk’s Washington bureau 
last week from trustworthy sources. Dated 
April 20, 1943, and prepared by Hein- 
rich Hoffmann, Hitler’s personal photog- 
rapher, it is believed to be the first off- 
cial German document available in the 
United States showing the present where- 
abouts of famous paintings which for- 
merly belonged to private collections in 
the occupied countries and in Germany. 

Heading the list of acquisitions is 
Pieter Brueghel’s famous painting “The 
Harvesters” which, until the Nazi occu- 
pation of Czecho-Slovakia formed part of 
the Roudnice collection of Prince Maxi- 





SSS 


milian Lobkowicz, at present Czecho- 
Slovak Ambassador in London. Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of Hendrikje Stoffels, 
formerly belonging to the Mendelssohn 
banking family, also is now the personal 
property of the Fiihrer. Jan Vermeer’s 
“Artist’s Studio,” for which the late An- 
drew Mellon once offered $1,000,000, 
was “acquired” from the Czernin collec- 
tion in Vienna. Even the Hohenzollern 
property was not spared. Watteau’s “The 
Dance” formerly adorned the walls of the 
Neues Palais in Potsdam. 


The Connoisseur: The Fiihrer does 
not, however, appear to be very selective 
in his artistic tastes. Side by side with 
genuine works of art he has collected a 
large number of mediocre German paint- 
ings of the nineteenth century, many of 
which were owned by now-dispossessed 
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engin bankers in Germany. Neither does 
e seem to care for exactitude in describ. 
ing his collection. The catalogue attrib. 
utes a painting of “Leda and the Swan,” 
formerly in the Spiridon collection jn 
Rome, to Leonardo da Vinci, while in 
reality it is only one of the many paint. 
ings of Leda and the Swan made by 
Leonardo's followers from his original 
drawings. 

Further, the catalogue proudly de. 
scribes a triptych by Hans Makart, “The 
Plague of Florence,” as a personal gift 
from the Duce to the Fiihrer. A noted 
art connoisseur who was shown the re- 
production of the triptych said: “The 
painting is absolutely worthless.” 

NEwswEEK has deposited the cata. 
logue with the American Commission for 
the Protection and Salvage of Artistic and 
Historic Monuments in Europe. 
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Catalogue of theft: The title page ... 





























. .. and frontispiece of Hitler’s list of stolen paintings, and, right, a Rome photo purporting to show 
German soldiers “guarding” art treasures en route to the Vatican 
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Associated Press Radiophote 


For Half a Century... Master 


@ The hob-nail boots of war have driven him from three coun- 
tries .. . but he has lived for fifty years in the realm of great music 
from which no man is ever exiled. 

The great opera houses of Europe have rung with his praises... 
He made the Salzburg Festival the magnet of the musical world... 
Today we are doubly fortunate in having as conductor of the Met- 
topolitan, and guest conductor of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, Bruno Walter, who 
has been—for so long a time—one of the 
great conductors of the world! 

He has the integrity to remain faithful 
to the composer's intentions... the art to 
achieve them! His Columbia Recordings 


COLUMBIA 
Paiwwworkes— 


and Servant of Great Music ! 


with the Philharmonic-‘Symphony Orchestra of New York bring 
you fresh awareness of the infinite beauty of the masterpieces... 
Beethoven’s blinding visions of man’s unconquerable spirit in the 
immortal Fifth, the mighty Eroica... the vivid tone colors of Sme- 
tana’s Moldau...the sunlit serenity of the Rhenish Symphony. 

Like so many great conductors, Bruno Walter now records 
exclusively on Columbia Records—the only records with the Sen- 
sitone-Surface. These records are laminated 
—pressed in layers—with surfaces of highly 
sensitized materials, to bring you far richer 
tone and amazing freedom from needle 
noise. On Columbia Masterworks Records 





Trade Marks ‘‘Columbia,’’ **Masterworks’’ and @D Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Prices shown are exclusive of taxes Columbia Recording Corporation @f) A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Ine. 


at 


—great music is more faithfully yours! 
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Robert Casadesus, pianist, with orch. 
cond. by Bigot: Weber’s Concertstiick 
iw F M:.:or. Set X-MX-59 . . « . $2.50 


Nathan Milstein (violin), Balsam 
(piano): Wieniawski’s Scherzo Taran- 
telle; Suk’s Burleska. 71498-D . . $1.00 


‘ Dimitri Mitropoulos & The Minneapo- 
lis Sym. Orch.: The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice by Dukas. Set x-Mx-212 . . $2.50 


Lotte Lehmann (soprano), with Bruno 
Walter at the piano: Schumann’s Frau- 
enliebe und Leben. Set M-539 . $3.50 








’ In the textile field, invention and development did not 
wait until the country was at war. Many years before that 
" time, Celanese became the leading force in the chemical 
Celairese, the amazing synthetic revolution in textiles, which produced new and better fabrics 
fiber, starts its career in wartime. From its d reduced th tion's d d forei 
new-born combination of desirable qualities, — ana reduce e na lon's epenc ence on oreign raw 
its future can be projected beyond comforters and ——— materials. Today, military and essential civilian needs borrow 
orgy tinggi sch — : | many Celanese* yarns, fibers and fabrics from their peace- 
! ! | | wel an a . . * ee . 
ah nc eli time fields of wearing apparel and home furnishings to fill 
important war jobs... . To those concerned with war 
applications, involving textiles, Celanese offers technical 
consultation service. ... Celanese Corporation of America, 


180 Madison Ave., New York City 16. 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA « « « Textiles « Plastics « Chemicals 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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MEDICINE . 


When Polio Strikes 


Sister Elizabeth Kenny announced last 
week from her Minneapolis infantile- 
paralysis institute that she had discov- 
ered a method which, by retarding the 
spread of the disease, would help Bre- 
vent such epidemics as occurred 
fall. The Australian nurse (MewswEEK, 
Oct. 4, 1948) said the details of her dis- 
covery, together with a description of a 
new technique that makes poliomyeli- 
tis virtually painless in its acute stage, 
would be presented in a scientific paper. 
Miss Kenny declined for the present to 
amplify her announcement, save to ex- 
plain that her latest discovery made it 
possible to determine precisely what part 
of the body infantile paralysis would 
strike—even before the previously recog- 
nized symptoms were apparent. 

Best guess of neurologists: The woman 
who found that muscles go into s 
before they become janelyted had now 
leamed to tell, by measuring muscular 
tensions, which muscles w be para- 
lyzed first. If that could be done, not 
only could Sister Kenny's treatment (hot 
packs and muscle reeducation) be started 
earlier, but also the measurement of ten- 
sions might lead to earlier definite diag- 
nosis and speedier segregation of those 
persons who were sources of infection. 


Ear Hearing 


The dapper and diminutive (under 5 
feet) defendant fidgeted last week in his 
courtroom chair. His medical reputation 
- ats Rice cate defense character- 

as rid’s greatest authority 
on ears, he fingered a loudly figured white 
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Kenny Way: This mother of eight, Mrs. Clark Williams 
of Warrenville, Ill., heard about Sister Elizabeth Kenny's 
methods and took them into her own hands when 


Dwight, 7, contracted infantile paralysis. She prepared 
steaming, sterilized packs, and, later, made convalescence 
easier by helping Dwight with his schoolwork . . . 


es 


Acme photos 


... until, three months after he was stricken, Dwight could do farm chores. 


tie; as the plaintiffs counsel tried to por 
tray him as a fee-greedy and careless 
surgeon, he ran his fingers through his 
long black hair. 
It was March 1940 when Dr. Julius 
Lempert, New York car specialist and 
surgeon, first created a sensation. At a 
meeting of the New York Academy of 
Medicine he exhibited 50 patients who 
apparently had been cured of “hopeless” 
deafness by an operation he had intro- 
duced from Europe. The press told of his 
triumphs and came from far and 


Now he had operated upon some 700 
ears and was accounted a wealthy man. 
Besides the surgical fees, it was asserted, 
additional remuneration came from 
teaching. 


The Technique: Middle-ear deafness, 


with which upwards of 5,000,000 Amer- 
cans are afflicted and which cannot al- 
ways be helped by hearing devices. (see 
page 66), is often a result of otosclerosis, 
caused_by a bony growth which blocks 
off the membranous fenestra or window 
leading to the inner ear. Instead of open- 

this window by penetrating the mas- 

bone (a more usual procedure) Dr. 
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The Portiand Trading Zone 


ooeds a market of 715,711 people 
according to the Oct. 1, 1943 
figures for Ration Book 2. 


«+ bas a population 33% great- 
er than all the rest of Oregon. 


ooebas anindustrial payroll that 
averages over 48 million dol- 
lars monthly. 


Here The Daily Journal 

eve concentrates 130,225 of its 
162,923 total circulation... 
the leading medium in Ore- 
gon’s Only Major Market. 







you'd read THE JOURNAL 


WHETHER you like biography or blood-and- 
thunder, history or “‘who-done-its” . . . regardless 
of your extra-curricular reading habits, if you 
lived in Portland your newspaper would be 
The Journal. 

The Journal’s publishing formula has made it 
the preferred newspaper in the Portland area for 
many years. This formula is no mystery; it is 
based on time and balance. 

In the matter of time the daily Journal as an 
afternoon newspaper on the Pacific Coast, has a 
natural time advantage. For when The Journal 
goes to press it’s mid-afternoon in Portland, but 
it’s after six p.m. in New York and midnight or 
later in much of the rest of the world. The 
Journal makes the most of its natural advantage 
and brings its readers the news of all the world— 
when it is news—the same day it happens. 

As for balance... Journal editors have for 
years maintained a popular balance of news and 
features, have assembled both with an eye to the 
individual interests of The Journal’s hosts of 
readers, Because Journal editors are active in the 
life of the community their paper serves; know 
intimately people in all walks of life... they 
are keenly aware of the needs and interests of 
their territory. 

No wonder The Journal is today, as it has 
been for years, the preferred néwspaper in the 
Portland Area enjoying the largest circulation 
in its history. 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Portiand’s Only Afternoon Newspaper 
Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD .. New York, Chicago 


Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Lempert cuts ‘right through the ear, ‘] 
go into the middle ear,” he explains, *] 
go right through and cut out the ea 
. I do not take it and throw it in 
the trash basket, but I keep it. . . I then 
drill a hole in the semicircular canal, | 
drill it with a drill, and then I take this 
ear drum and put it over that hole 5 
that when sound comes into the ear . , . 
it hits this [the ear drum] and vibrates 
. . . then you hear as . . . before.” 
Some of those who had submitted to 
the window operation said they were 
well satisfied with the results; others con- 
sidered the operation had pey dam- 
aged their health. Among the latter was 
Mrs. Racie B. Sherry, Chicago interior 
decorator, who, together with her hus. 
band, Samuel Sherry, oe building 
inspector, last year a the New 
York surgeon of malpractice and de 
manded damages of $125,000. 


The Complaint: (1) Although Dr. 
Lempert told Mrs. Sherry it would be 
dangerous and inadvisable to operate on 
her right ear, by a careless mistake he 
operated upon it anyway. (2) After 
assuring her that a second fenestra oper- 
ation on the left ear would fully and 

rmanently restore that ear to normal 
earing, he performed another operation. 
(8) As an aftermath of both operations 
Mrs. Sherry became stone-deaf, her nerv- 
ous system was wrecked, her sense of 
balance destroyed by damage to the 
semicircular canals, and she is tortured 
by roaring noises. 















The Defense: Admitting the surgeon 
had operated upon both of Mrs, Sherry’s 
ears, W. F. Martin, attorney for the doc- 
tor, denied all charges of unprofessional 
conduct. “I wish to state here that there 
is living in this world today no man who 
knows more about hearing than Dr. 
Lempert . . . This man has made one of 
the greatest single contributions to medi- 
cal science in history.” 

But the jury in New York Supreme 
Court thought otherwise; on Jan. 25 it 
awarded $20,000 damages to Mrs. Sherry 
and an additional $4,000 to her husband. 


Interplanetary Flu 


You may now blame Mars if influenza 
has downed you this winter. Prof. Louis 
Backman of Sweden’s Upsala University 
-last week said it was quite probable that 
influenza and other epidemics of mys- 
terious origin were started by germs from 
other planets, which had been pushed 
to the earth by the propulsive power of 
sunlight. Backman cited experimental 
evidence to prove that viruses could sur- 
vive the temperature of 459 degrees be- 
low zero to which they would be exposed 
during their voyage through space. It was 
also thought far from fantastic to suspect 
that organisms not only might be pro- 
pelled by the sun’s rays but also might 
hitchhike earthward on meteorites. 
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RADIO \ 


Air vs. ‘Printers’ Ink 
Two years of newsprint shortage have 


heightened and embittered the natural 

competition for advertising revenue be-- a I 
| 
| 


tween newspapers and radio stations. ee \ WAU e/a 1] \@e (-~\ C al Al y] 

With a boom in production and adver- AN NV KB LO) 6) @ OC a V) 

tising accompanied by a shortage of 

column space, Deempabest have had to 

tum down advertisers whose patronage yn Pt e ry 

they long had sought in peacetime. What A ho UU ) f Y [ " f () R \ | ( ] ( R Y 

most annoyed the. publishers was to see 

the account which they had to refuse 
bbed by the local radio station. And 

bitterest irony was that most news- 

papers devoted at least a column a day 

to listing—free—their rivals’ programs. 
This situation has caused only minor 

eruptions in the last six months, chiefly 

in the form of curtailment of the program 

listings. A louder expldsion came Jan. 14 

when Silliman Evans, publisher of The 

Chicago Sun, delivered a speech before a 

journalism education group in Chicago, 

in which he blasted radio and “the §in- 

eptitude and stupidity of our newspaper 

leadership” for letting radio get ahead 

of it. Some of his main points: ' 

@ Radio offers “a serious challenge” to N . 

the newspaper’s position as the primary \ y 

advertising medium. In 1929 radio got \ 

$18,730,000 from national advertising or \ 

4 per cent of the total spent. Newspapers N / 

received $260,000,000 or 55 per cent. In \ } 

1942 radio carried $164,905,000 worth, N 

newspapers $148,267,000. 

(“If news is to be disseminated it is N 

the business of the newspaper, with a \ 

trained organization, with experience, 

knowledge, and skill” to do it. Radio 

stations, owned by “laundries, filling sta- 

tions, embalming colleges,” are not quali- 








_— 





@ Radio stations carry advertising verbi- 

age which the newspaper turns down be- 

cause of ethical standards. Newspaper 

advertising is permanently on record. 

or The FFC or Congress should demand 

- 25 it I that every word spoken on the air be re- 

corded and ‘made available to the public. 

Last week Broadcasting, weekly trade 

magazine of the radio industry, hit back 

at Evans and the publishing business on 

its editorial page: “Mr. Evans’s plea for 
legislation to require the recording of all PRECISION OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS BY 

broadcasts on the grounds that stations 

carry advertising verbiage which the 


‘newspaper in‘ the community. probably 2 poms m= 
tumed down. on *éthical standards’ is a 
new note . . . Now, let’s scan. these: AME 

A$ OPTICA L NAL INDUSTRIES, !N 





‘Honeymoon Love ‘Drops—Secret Aroma 

to Win the One You ‘Love.’ ‘For Hard- 

to-Heal Leg Sores, Ulcers—Old Sores— 

Open Legs.’ ‘Specializing in the Remov- 

: of Acne Pits, Also Wrinkles Under 
yes, 





INTERNAT I 





Those,.“Mr. Evans, are just a few 
headlines from ads appearing on a single 
page in a current issue of one of the 
netropolitan dailies (no.radio affiliation). 
Radio doesn’t accept such copy.” 


CROIX 
NOONE 


of Pt ely 


LIQUEUR 
QUALITY 


: Distilled in pot-stills, in 
the famed San Joaquin district of Cali- 
fornia, Cameo Vineyards Co., Fresno. 





EPAGES 


[EPAGES GRIPSPREADER MUCILAGE 


[EPAGES WHITE PASTE 
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The New York Times 


Debussy’s problem child drew raves, and the Met had a new find in Pelléas 


MUSIC 
Unprecedented Pelléas 


Billy Rose, extremely opera-conscious 
since the overwhelming success of his 
“Carmen Jones,” attended the Metro- 
politan’s revival of “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
last week. He saw and heard what Olin 
Downes in The New York Times called 
“a triumph unprecedented for this work 
in American operatic history.” But he 
also saw a att yy which he couldn’t pos- 
sibly turn into “Melisande Brown.” 

“Pelléas” is like no other opera in the 
world. There are none of the usual fa- 
miliar arias which sopranos and _ tenors 
can square off and deliver themselves of. 
Nor can the Debussy score—the only 
opera the French modern master ever 


_ completed—stand alone in any symphonic 


sense. The music is meaningless without 
the drama; the drama futile without the 
music. This achievement, sometimes called 
a “tonal envelope” by those who think 
they know, is unique in opera. 

Learning how to listen to “Pelléas” 
properly is an art in itself. Most people 
give up after.a trial dose. The delicately 
shaded mood music seems to come from 
nowhere. The people of the Maeterlinck 
drama, a group of medieval characters 
who never say what’s on their minds, 
definitely belong to another world. It 
takes Pelléas, for example, four acts and 
eleven Scenes to get around to telling 
Mélisande that he loves her. Lest this 
display of ion grow too heady, he is 
then quickly killed by Golaud, Méli- 
sande’s jealous husband and Pelléas’s own 
half-brother. 

Producing “Pelléas” is even trickier 
than listening to it. The fabulous Mary 
Garden created the role of Mélisande, 


and everybody since that time has had 
to stand in the shadow of her legend. 
Having once been a fine Pelléas himself, 
Edward Johnson, present general man- 
ager of the Met, has a strong sentimental 
attachment for the opera; this undoubted- 
ly accounts for his persistence in giving it 
again after critics and public both roasted 
the 1940-41 revival. 

This year Johnson won. The problem 
child drew both rave reviews and a 
cheering ovation. Scrapping the 1941 
cast with one exception, Johnson put 
Bidu Sayao, the Brazilian soprano, in as 
Mélisande and Lawrence Tibbett as Go- 
laud—both of whom became highly ef- 
fective parts of the piece. Emil Cooper 
making his Met debut, conducted with a 
force and authority which disturbed De- 
bussyites, but at least a mood was a mood 
and not a murmur. 

It was Martial Singher as Pelléas, how- 
ever, who tied the show together. Sing- 
her, a newcomer to the Met this season, 
is a Frenchman. Born in the French 
Pyrenees, Singher sang at the Paris Opera 
for five years before going to the Teatro 
Colén in Buenos Aires in 1936. After 
singing only once on the Metropolitan 
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Auditions of the Air, he was offered a 
Met Contract. 

What Singher’s light baritone voice 
may lack in volume is more than com- 
pensated for by his musicianship and 
diction, and in his Town Hall recital 
debut (only two days after “Pelléas”), 
he proved that he could project his dra- 
matic confidence and singing skill equal- 
ly well on the concert stage. In an op- 
eratic era when stage presence increas- 
ingly replaces the great golden voices of 
another day, Singher’s acting and author- 
ity have stam him already as one of 
the Met’s most valuable finds of the year. 


Mairzy Day Too 


Mairzy Doats and Dozy Doats and liddle 
lamzy divey 

A kiddley divey too, wouldn’t you? Yes! 

Mairzy Doats and Dozy Doats and liddle 
lamzy divey 

Akiddley divey too, wouldn’t you?® 


Little kids used to chant various ver- 
sions of this garbled jargon on their way 
home from school. Last week, this week, 
next week, and for many weeks to come 
it looks as if not-such-little kids will be 
doing likewise. Now it’s called “Mairzy 
Doats” and is a song written by Milton 
Drake, Al Hoffman, and Jerry Livingston. 
Hear it once and you're gone—as 300,000 
copies of sheet music (Miller Music Corp.) 
and 200,000 records (Hit) will testify. 
Thirty thousand copies of the music went 
in one single day last week, for example, 
and both Miller and Hit are sure the total 
will reach the million mark before the 
nation’s nerves give way. Dreaming hap- 
pily at their desks, those interested say 
the ditty is also in 45,000 juke boxes and 
on 800 radio stations. ' ; 

Although George Olsen ‘did a lot for 
“Mairzy” in the Midwest, Al Trace’ and 
his Silly Symphonists made the record 
and put the song over:in New York with 
a en ree of yoo << ene 
which has Nate the Swinging Gate drop- 
ping his pants at the end. 
io “Mairzy Doats” a Be ‘ ~ 

fy) reap. etymology ou. 

toward the obvious end of selling more 
copies the publisher would like to shroud 
it with all the mystery of D Day. Un- 
scrambled, the song, simply has to do with 
mares eating oats and does eating oats 
and little lambs eating ivy. And anybody 
thinking contiguous’ etymology is a new 
disease afflicting singers should think 
back to almost any concert singer ever 
heard. As a matter of fact, the late Philip 
Hale, Boston’s great music critic and pro- 
gram annotator, wrote one of the Best 
“Mairzys” many years ago for Ethelbert 
Nevin’s “The Rosary”: 


Thee yowrzi spen twith E-e-e, deer Art, 
Are, razza string of pearl stew me: 

I count theh mo vur-rev ree wunna part— 
My row siree! My row siree! 


*Copyri 
penne yTieht 1943, Miller Music Corp, Used by 
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“'Sounds like there’s a 


good host around’ 


LISTEN! 

When Canada Dry Water is used as a 
mixer, drinks sing out loud... sparkle lasts 
down to the very last sip. 

Canada Dry’s “PIN-POINT CARBONA- 
TION”* produces millions of energetic lit- 
tle bubbles. Even melting ice cannot 
drown such liveliness! 

What’s more, Canada Dry’s special for- 
mula points up the flavor of any drink 
mixed with sparkling Canada Dry Water. 
Enjoy this perfect Club Soda next time! 


P.S. If you prefer mixers with fuller fla- 
vor, there’s nothing as good as Canada 
Dry.. “the Champagne of Ginger Ales.” 


CANADA DRY WATER 


<KPIN-POINT CARBONATION-— the famous Canada Dry 
method of achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest! 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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SWITCH to ENDERS for |] BLOOMINGTON 
SIMPLER SHAVES | = 
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h! Kit include : blades Write for FREE Booklet 
Or ROP for “new-blade” smooth ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
every BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
52.50 today. Supply limited D.D : 
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hy supplement will substitute the 
agin resources of Kansas for 


scrappy—and phony—bird. 

on Conunithee of the Association of 
Teachers of Social Sciences in the City 
of New York last week recommended re- 
jection of the New York State Joint Leg- 
islative Committee's “The American Story 
of Industrial and Labor Relations 
(NewswEEK, Oct. 11, 1943) as a text for 
high-school classes. Two reasons given: 
(1) the state should not publish text- 
books in the first place; (2) the New 
York State labor book omitted “impor- 
tant and dramatic conflicts in the history 
of labor relations.” 





SCIENCE 


Postwar Parenthood | 


Peace may be an empty word on the 
postwar earth unless the peoples of the 
East are so educated and equipped that 
they will have children only when they 
want them. Dr. Frank Notestein of 
Princeton and other speakers sounded 
this warning last week before the annual 
three-day meeting of the Planned Parent- 
hood Federation of America in New York. 

Changes in number and distribution of 
the world’s people, Dr. Notestein pre- 
dicted, will alter completely the world’s 
balance of power. But “it is a curious fact 





§ that these changes are receiving less at- 


tention in discussion of postwar problems 
than the details of social, economic, and 
political arrangements.” 


The Popa Outlook: By Dr. Hen- 
ty Pratt Fairchild, New York .University 
sociologist: “The population of the world 
... is something over 2,000,000,000 (a 
threefold increase in 150 years) .” 

By Dr. Nera jihe seit Union 
is entering a period of rapid .population 
growth . . . Apart from war losses, Rus- 
sia’s population might rise. from about 
170,000,000 in 1940 to over 250,000,000 
in 1970. Even if the war results in a loss 
of 25,000,000, the increase would still 
exceed the total population of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland.” 

By Ely Culbertson, author of a world- 
federation plan: “If 20,000,000 Japs 
emigrated from Japan to California, Ja- 
pan’s population would be reduced from 
sn000, 000 to 50,000,000. But in a few 
years the nation would quickly r uce 
this 20,000,000, making the raha ti 
of Japanese 90,000,000.” . 

BY Dr. Warren S. Thompson, director 
of the Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems: “What about 
Peace two generations hence when these 
preples [Asiatics] and other industrially 


ard proupe have a total population 
' 7 Soe tog whil likely 
ts, including v6, a5 - 
punber less than 1,000,000,000 


te fact that we control two-thirds of the 


world’s productive resources?” 


e rest of | 


The “Nibbler” made a hammering racket like 
a burst of machine gun bullets against a metal 
roof, but above this ear-splitting din you 
could hear the foreman shout, “Look gang! 
Ie sure does the job!” Not until then, were 
the men sure their production “commando 
raid” had been a tactical success. 


You see, it all came about this way: Orders 
for Solar airplane exhaust systems were mul- 
tiplying...delivery dates were crowding closer 
and there wasn’t a single machine in existence 
that could rapidly cut away stainless steel scrap 
metal and leave an edge ideal for welding. 


That's where Dan, the foreman, came in. Like 








Production “Commando Raid” 


a seasoned Lieutenant he led his crew on a 
raid that “captured” an old punch press from 
another Solar department. And, with a few 
ingenious improvisations, made it punch 
literally hundreds of holes per minute... 
“nibbling” away the scrap metal and leaving 
an edge the welders proclaimed “excellent”. 


Under the impetus of wardemands, shop folks 
like Dan have added materially to Solar’s spe- 
cialized skill and technique in fabricating pro- 
ducts of stainless steel... have made it possible 
to produce in quantity those products which 
bear the indelible stamp of Solar quality. 
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Dewey and General Sherman 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Che Folder That 
Pioneered a New 


Era 


Published over ten years 


bulletin 








Many plants mak- 
ing explosives use 
Frick Refrigeration. 








Planes, tanks, 
engines, guns, etc., 
are accurately built 
under air condi- 











Synthetic rubber 

other chemical 

require con- 
trolled cooling. 


aeiscdvie Wan ak to ooh 
mind o 
lic about “ice machines." . 


Previous to that, 
people thought of 
refrigeration as a 
means of making 
ice or keeping 
foods fresh. 

ete 

at ie ee 
could be as useful 
to general indus- 
try as to the food 
industries. They 
pointed to money- 
making _ installa- 
tions in plants pro- 
ducing rayon, ex- 
plosives, candy, 
medicines, dry ice, 
machinery, _ print- 
ing, etc., etc. 

This folder told 


about that work. It | 


was the first to 
call Refrigeration 
a! “New Tool of 
ndustry.” 

Today, hardly an 
industry can be 
named but that 
uses refrigeration 
in one or more 
ways, and Frick 


equipment is play- | 


ing a vital part in 
America's 


Our 61 years’ | 
experience is avail- 
able to those hav- 


oe 


Frick (Co. 





War. 








Before many weeks, the race for 
the Republican nomination will prob- 


’ ably involve an assertion by the Willkie 


supporters that Governor Dewey can- 
not, in light of his previous statements, 
accept a nomination. This assertion 
wfil be violently debated and innumer- 
able versions will be provided about 
what Mr. Dewey’s statements really 
mean. Before the shooting starts, it 
may be useful to examine the record. 
The statement upon which Mr. Dewey 
stood during his campaign for Gover- 
nor in 1942 was made in his speech of 
acceptance in August at Saratoga 
Springs. It was: “For my part, let me 
say right now that I shall devote the 
next four years exclusively to the serv- 
ice of the people of New York State.” 

Replying to letters in 1943 urging 
him to run, his office, in what was 
practically a form letter, quoted the 
Saratoga Springs statement and indi- 
cated that Mr. Dewey had reiterated it 
repeatedly. The letter said: “He is not 
and will not become a candidate for 


’ any other nomination during his term.” 


After the election of his candidate 
for lieutenant governor in November 
1943, Mr. Dewey said: “I am not and 
will not become a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination.” _ 

There the matter stands, and Mr. 
Dewey has indicated his intention to 
say no more on the subject. 


So much for the record. Now for 
its interpretation. Those who argue 
that Mr. Dewey, if nominated by the 
convention, can and should accept that 
nomination, begin by referring to Gen. 
William Tecumseh Sherman’s refusal 
to run for President in 1884. The 
General expressed his views in several 
ways, notably in a letter to Blaine, who 
was later nominated. “I will not in any 
event entertain or accept a nomina- 
tion,” he wrote. He went on to say 
that his full duty to his country had 
been in the military field and that he 
would account himself “a fool, a mad- 
man, an ass” to enter a field for which 
experience had not prepared him and 
from which age precluded him. 

As nearly as I can paraphrase it, the 
argument of those who urge the nomi- 
nation of Dewey, despite his state- 
ments, and who sincerely assert that 
he should not refuse, is as follows: 

General Sherman was a soldier. He 
was subject to the call of his country 
for military service and, if commanded 


-and public compulsion and not upon 


to serve, could not morally refuse. He 
had not adopted public service in the 
civil field as a career, and if his party 
commanded him to serve there, he 
might disobey. 

But it is contended that when a 
man like Dewey enters the public 
service as a career, he is subject to 
the rules and traditional moral direc- 
tives which prevail in that field. Since 
the selection of a candidate for Presi- 
dent is, under established Jaw and 
custom vested in the party convention, 
a public servant cannot refuse its com- 
mand. Because to refuse is to disobey 
the constituted authority of the nation. 
And even if he has pledged his service 
to the State of New York, as Dewey 
has done, the greater authority of the 
nation can break such a pledge. In 
short, the nation overrules the state 
and it also overrules Mr. Dewey, the 
servant of the state. There is, it is as- 
serted, no violation of morals here, any 
more than there is in the drafting of a 
man for military duty who has an- 
nounced that he would not in any cir- 
cumstances go to war. 


It is further indicated that the sig- 
nificant words inthe 1942 Dewey state- 
ment quoted above are “For my part.” 
That is, so far as anything Mr. Dewey 
can or will do, he will not seek any 
service other than that of Governor. 
The status of a man who asks the 
party to nominate him is quite unlike 
one the party calls to service. Dewey 
has made no effort to get the nomina- 
tion. On two-occasions, he has made 
statements which would be regarded 
as suicidal by a candidate. The first 
was his speech on feed and livestock 
before the Governors’ Conference last 
June. It made Midwestern governors 
hopping mad. The other was his 
English alliance statement at Macki- 
nac. The nomination if it comes to 
him, will depend entirely upon party 


the result of any disposition of his. 


The foregoing is intended as a re- 
cital of facts and as a preview of a 
debate which lies ahead. It should be 
added that Mr. Dewey was perfectly 
sincere when he made his 1942 and 
1948 statements and is sincere.now in 
his preference to continue as Governor 
to the end of his term. The issue will 
be the extent to which a party call 
can override personal preferences. 
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Tomorrow you may be making this Safari to the 


Castle of Kul-Kul-Kan 


Ts 


“Landing in Yucatan, a mere 
1 six hours by Pan American 
Strato-Clipper from New Orleans,” 
writes a war traveler, “I found 
your dream vacation of tomorrow. 


ee 
‘wiv 


PLP ES compress" 


2 “As I rounded a bend in the 

trail, the ancient castle of the 
Maya serpent-god exploded into 
view, towering over the sprawling 
ruins of a dead and eerie city 
whose mysterious history may 
never be fully known. 








3 “Couple that with the sudden appearance “Scaling the temple—even the 5 “Going up the back way—to study the 
of two gun-toting Mayans—and whew! It A, ‘easy’ front way —is a breath- unrestored section—turns your knees to 
took a panicky moment to remember these are _ taking experience...two ways. The _jelly. One misstep, and your future is 
friendly people...and crack game-hunters. view is out of a trip to Mars. But— __likely to be quick and final. 


** ‘My helmet for a Canadian Club whisky-and-soda!’ I 
said, after that. And so help me, my host produced a bot- 
tle—told me it’s been a Yucatecan favorite for years.” 

Once the war is over, it will be easy to visit Latin America. 
When that time comes, you will find Canadian Club again 
available there for toasting the “good neighbors” you will meet. 

Right now, the distillery is making war alcohol instead of 
whisky; so Canadian Club is scarce on occasion. Many fans 
are voluntarily “rationing themselves”— by making two bottles 
go the length of three. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 
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Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada. Imported by 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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Copyright 1944, LicceTt & Myers Tosacco Co. 





